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RELIGION IN INTOLERANT ROME, 


Ovr illustration is a faithful representation of 
the manner in which sins are forgiven in the 
confessionals of St. Peter’s at Rome. The pic- 
ture tells its own story. Scarcely a word of com- 
ment is necessary. Our readers know just how 
far the doctrine of papal absolution is based upon 
the Bible—that it rests solely upon our Lord's 
declaration to Peter, ** Whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven.” In the Primitive Church 
this declaration was interpreted accordimg to the 
spirit of Christianity. Neither Peter hinselt 
nor the early Christians believed that there was 
any other ground of forgiveness than sincere 
penitence, or that any human authority could 
stand between the sinner and his God. There 
was no change in this position of the Church 
until hundreds of years after St. Perer’s mar- 
tyrdom, when the Roman hierarchy was organ- 
ized about a single head—the Pope—who was 
soon literally understood to exercise upon earth 
the power of God. ‘To the Pope was thus dele- 
gated the power of absolution, and the corre- 
sponding power of damnation. In him was vest- 
ed the absolute and unquestioned prerogative of 
the committal of souls to heaven or hell. When 
belief in the existence of purgatory was ingrafted 
into the creed of the Church the Pope of course 


RELIGION TN INTOLERANT 


became the arbiter of this newly-created king- 
dom. From the exercise by the Pope of such 
large jurisdiction over souls the transition was 
easy to his imposition of the conditions upon 
which these powers should be exercised. If he 
could forgive sins, then he could establish what- 
ever basis of pardon he chose. — If he held the 
key of purgatory, he might also use it at his own 
option and upon his own conditions. By = 
ilar reasoning he might, even in this world, i 
pose punishment for sin in the form of penances, 
and exercise the corresponding power of indul- 
gences. 

How has this spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope 
been exercised? The’ history of the Roman 
Church furnishes the reply. Sincere penitence 
as a ground of forgiveness has been practically 
laid aside, and simple confession has taken its 
place. St. Peter’s keys only open heaven to 
those who have been faithful in the performance 
of certain arbitrary ceremonies, which have no 
more connection with vital Christianity than had 
the rites of Pagandom. [If the holiness which 
the Pope rewards is not Christian holiness, nei- 
ther are the sins for which he imposes penance 
the sins which Christ denounced. Indulgences 
and the liberation of souls from purgatory have 
been and are still sold like merchandise, to fill 
the coffers of the priesthood. 

When only the arms of the United States Le- 
gation protect American Protestants in Rome in 
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the worship of God, certainly no Roman Catho- 
lic can complain if we carefully scrutinize the 
manner in which the only legalized worship in 
Rome is conducted. This scrutiny is also im- 
portant in view of the attempts which are now 
being made by the Ritualists to revive, within 
the limits of Protestant churches, the peculiar 
customs of Romanism. In England the Pope 
has such large expectations that Archbishop 
MawnninG has obtained from him an indulgence 
of one year to all who shall devoutly recite the 
(iloria Patri and Ave Maria, with the intention 
of obtaining from God the perfect ‘* conversion” 
of the English nation to the obedience of the 
faith and reconciliation to the chair of St. Ps- 
Ter. Of republican America only does the Pope 
stand in fear. He knows well enough that the 
very theory upon which his mighty and terrible 
jurisdiction over the spiritual destinies of men 
rests can not stand here. ‘The spirit of inde- 
pendence which our institutions beget, and edu- 
cation, which is here as free as the air and the 
sunlight, prepare the way for spiritual as well as 
political liberty. Whatever tyranny, whatever 
opposition stands in their way will be ground to 
powder. We see, therefore, why the. Pope was 
the first and only authority which recognized 
the Southern Confederacy. We see, also, why 
American Protestants were lately menaced with 
the prohibition of their right to worship in their 
own chapel at Rome. Some of the papers in 
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ROME—PRIRSTLY ABSOLUTION FROM SIN AT ST. PETER'S ata | 


this country have tried to soften and explain 
away this arbitrary insolence. But the fact still 
remains, and is based upon the authority ef Mr. 


Kine, our Minister at Rome, that the menace * 


was uttered, and that nothing prevented the vic- 
tory of the Pope but the transference of the arms 
of the American Legation to the building in 
which Americans met for public worship. 

If our readers desire to know more particular 
ly about religion as it is conducted m the ** Holy 
City” let them peruse the following statement, 
not long since made by Rey. Wittram 
HAM Kip, a bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
Speaking of the Roman Catholic priests in the 
city he says: 

**In the city of Rome their number is esti- 
mated at one in twenty-five of the population, 
while in the whole Papal dominions there are 
said to be, including nuns, nearly fifty-five thou- 
sand—certainly ten times the number necessary 
for the spiritual wants of the people. ‘The sup- 
pot for all this army is of course drawn from 
the impoverished inhabitants. 

‘**Of relics it is almost superfluous to write, 
for every church has its abundant share of bones 
and ashes and blood of the Saints. In the 
church of San Lorenzo we were shown the grid- 
iron on which St. Lawrence suffered martyr- 
dom, some of his teeth, and vials of his. blood. 
In the church of St. Praxides are marble panels 
on which are engraved a list of the relics they 
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preserved. It is too long for insertion here, but 
we make from it the following selection: A 
tdoth of St. Peter; a tooth of St. Paut; a 
prt of the blessed Virgin Mary's chemise ; part 
of the girdle of our Lord; part of the rod of 
Moses; part of the earth on which our Lord 
ptayed before His Passion; part of the sponge 
with which they gave our Lord to drink, and of 
tle reed on which it was placed; part of the 
s¢pulchre of the Virgin Mary; a picture of our 
liord which St. Perer gave to Prupens, the 
fiither of St. Praxipes; part of the towel on 
which our Lord wiped His disciples’ feet; part 
of the swaddling-clothes in which our Lord was 
wrapped at his Nativity; part of His seamless 
garment; three thorns from His crown; and 
fdur fragments of the true cross. We have cop- 
ie about one quarter. These, however, are 
stifficient to show the objects of reverence which 
are exhibited in every town to the credulity of 
the faithful. 

‘One of the most fatal of their doctrines is 
that of Indulgences. It seems to be expressed 
so broadly and unequivocally that there can be 
but one way of understanding it. Over the door 
of almost every church is the inscription, ‘*Iy- 
DULGENTIA PLENARIA QUOTIDIANA PERPETUA 
PHO VIVIs ET DEFUNCTIS.’ In the church erect- 
ed above the Mamertine Prisons is a long Ital- 
ian inscription, of which we translate the follow- 
inz portion: ‘From a prison it was consecrated 
a ¢hurch, in honor of the said holy Apostles, by 
St! Syivesrer, Pope, at the prayer of the Em- 
peror ConsTANTINE THE Great, and he gave it 
the name of S. Pietro in Carcere, and granted 
every day to each one who visited it one thou- 
sand two hundred years of indulgence, doubled 
on Sundays, and commanded festivals, and, 
moreover, every day the remission of the third 
part of sins. Grecory XIII. granted there 
plenary indulgence on the first day of August, 
from the first vespers until sunset. Finally, 
Pics VI., in 1776, granted there every day the 
perpetual plenary indulgence for the living and 
the dead.’ J one day asked an ecclesiastic what 
these things meant. Ile went into a very elab- 
orate attempt to explain them away, at the end 
of which I was no wiser than before. Either I 
was very dull, or he darkened the matter by a 
multitude of words. But these inscriptions are 
constantly seen on every side, and how must the 
edmmon and uneducated classes interpret them ? 
Why, of course, exactly according to the literal 
meaning of the words. 

“The doctrine of purgatory is brought before 
them with equal distinctness. ‘The inscription 
at the Mamertine Prisons, a portion of which we 
have given above, concludes with this sentence: 
‘The altar of this church of S. Pietro in Carcere 
is privileged every day forever with the liberation 
of one soul from purgatory for every mass which 
shall be celebrated at the same.’ And in almost 
all the churches are inscriptions like the follow- 
ing, which we one morning copied from over the 
altar in that of S. Maria della Pace: ‘Ogni 
messa celebrata in quest altare libera un anima 
delipurgatorio.’ Saying masses is, indeed, some- 
times the only support of unbeneficed priests. 
They are in readiness to perform this duty for 
any who wish it, and thus contrive to gain a 
pregarious living. ‘The price for a mass is from 
three to four pauls—that is, from thirty to forty 
cents. This disgraceful traffic in sacred things 
shows that Rome has not improved since DanTE 
referred to it as the place 


tis * Where gainful merchandise is made of Christ 
Throughout the livelopg day.” .... _. 


**The Rev. Dr. Jarvis, in a work—‘No Union 
with! Rome’—published a few years since, has a 
passage showing how much an individual, by a 
little bodily labor, can do before-breakfast to 
gain \remission of his sins; and from an ac- 
quaintance with the places mentioned we can 
confirm the feasibility of the plan. ‘ At sunrise 
he might kiss the cross in Coliseum, and obtain 
two hundred davs’ indulgence in a moment. He 
might \hurry to*the church of St. Pupens and 
St. Pupentia, and during a half-hour’s mass 
secure |to himself three hundred years’ indul- 
gence and the remission of a third part of his 
sins.. Returning by the way of Ara Cali, he 
can recite the litanies of the most blessed Vir- 
gin at the altar of her who by Papal authority is 
called “THe Rervce or Sruxners,” and he has 
two hundred days more of indulgence, which he 
may either keep himself or kindly give to one of 
his dead4friends: If he has three pauls (thirty 
cents) in his pocket he may exercise his charity 
toward that friend still further, by having a mass 
said expressly for his soul by one of the monks 
or any otuer priest, and thus deliver it at once 
from the torments of purgatory. Crossing thence 
to the Mamertine Prisons, he may gain twelve 


hundred years’ indulgence, or, on a Sunday or - 


festival morning, two thousand four hundred 
years, and the remission of another third part 
of his sins, Llere, also, if he has another thirty 
cents to spare, he can pay for another mass and 
liberate another friend from purgatory. Thus 
he may, before breakfast, évery day of his life, 
obtain for himself at least more than four thou- 
sand three hundred years’ indulgence, and the 
remission of two-thirds of his sins with only a 
little bodily labor; and for the expense of sixty 
cents he may liberate two souls from purga- 
tory. 

** While such corruptions exist is it not natu- 
ral that unbelief should be rife? The fear of 
the Inquisition may indeed prevent its open dec- 
laration, yet it still poisons the very fountain of 
faith, and changes men into formal hypocrites. 
The educated ask, Can this be the religion of 
Christ? Itjrequires but a faint glimmering of 
reason to answer in the negative, and knowing 
nothing to substitute in its place, they fall into 
the coldness ‘of skepticism. We believe that the 
Eternal City well typifies the actual condition 
of the Papal'Church, On every side we see de- 
crepit, faded grandeur, the evidences of a mighty 


wer which, in past centuries, had here its 
ome, but which has now utterly, passed away. 

‘‘'The most fearful picture of religion in Rome 
is that given by Mazzin1. He writes, indeed, 
with the bitterness of an exile, and we should 
therefore feel inclined to soften some expressions 
and strike out some sentences of ‘sweeping con- 
demnation ; yet, as a whole, we fear there is too 
much truth in his ‘view. ‘Conceive the state 
of a creed-distrusting people, curbed, domineer- 
ed, overburdened by an army of priests mani- 
festing the faith only in force, who surround 
themselves with Swiss and Austrian bayonets, 
or in the name of Christ muster brigands from 
the Galleys! Religion—I speak of Papal Ca- 
tholicism—is in the Roman State more than 
elsewhere lifeless: lifeless in the educated class- 
es, as a consequence of the enlightened age ; life- 
less in the pgople, as wanting a symbol—as want- 
ing a something representative. Who in that 
country is ignorant that the nomination of 
Christ’s Vicar depends. on embassadorial in- 
trigue, and that the difect or indirect veto of 
Austria, of France, or some other power, throws 
into nonentity the so-termed chosen of the Holy 
Spirit? Who is ignorant that long since the 
King strangled the Pope; that diplomacy mas- 
ters theology; that the notes of foreign plenipo- 
tentiaries have inspired briefs to the clergy of 
Poland and the bishops of Ireland? Which 
motu proprio of a Pope but insults the infallibil- 
ity of his predecessor?- Who in the provinces 
but can point to the agents of the prelate-gov- 
ernors shamelessly trafticking in all that can 
bring money to themselves or their masters ? 
Who, dizzied in this whirlpool of scandal, of 
hypocrisy, of dilapidation, can preserve his faith 
intact? By a deplorable but too natural reac- 
tion, negation, materialism, doubt, day by day 
ingulf fresh souls. It is compulsory that men 
should communicate at Easter; it is compulsory 
that the youth of schools and universities should 
be present at mass each day, and communicate 
once a month; it is compulsory that public of- 
ficers should take part in services termed relig- 
ious. Such is religion in the Papal States.’” 

To these statements the Roman Catholic will 
always reply that the Protestant Church is a 
small minority in Christendom, and that the le- 
gitimate result of Protestantism is naked infi- 
delity. It is true that, in respect of numbers, 
Protestantism is in the minority. But from an- 
other stand-point it is an overwhelming majori- 
ty; for it is to-day the motive-power of civiliza- 
tion. And if the restoration of Christian faith 
to its primitive simplicity nmust of necessity lead 
to infidelity, the world can easily stand that sort 
of infidelity. Whatever has been attached to 
Christianity which can not stand the test of uni- 
versal education must go by the board; but 
there will still remain, established upon immovy- 
able foundations, the faith which Christ illus- 
trated by°His words, His life, and His crucifix- 
ion—the faith of the original Apostles. If the 
power of the Pope to dispose of our souls at a 
given price should not stand—if purgatory, pen- 
ances, and indulgences all vanish—why then 
Christianity still remains, purified and exalted 
by its renunciation of all these; leaving to Cx- 
sar the things which are Cesar’s, and giving to 
God the things which are His! 
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HOW LONG? 


OHN HAMPDEN and his friends found at 

last that Cuartes I. was a liar. Some 
veracity is essential to human affairs, but 
CuAkLEs showed that he had no perception of 
honor or good faith. Whethef he signed a pa- 
per, or pledged his word, or swore a solemn 
oath, his conduct was the same. ‘The moment 
he thought that he could safely forswear him- 
self he did not hesitate at the meanest false- 
hood. And when he had fully proved his un- 
exceptional falsity the Parliamentary leaders 
resolyed not to trust him again, and to seek 
some surer foundation of English liberty than 
the word of a common perjurer. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, without the same duplicity 
as the English King, is guilty of the same weak- 
ness. When CHARLES assented to the Petition 
of Right he concealed his hostility to it, and it 
was supposed to be a final pacification because 
it was believed that he would execute it in its 
own spirit. When the President received the 
Military bill he did not pretend to like it, but 
when, despite his opposition, it became a law, 
he was bound to execute it according to its 
clear intention, He began in that spirit. He 
appointed military commanders who were ac- 
ceptable to those who had made the law, and 
who were very sure to execute it as they meant 
it. ‘The result was an instant cessation of the 
tumult of feeling in the Southern States, a gen- 
eral and happy conviction every where of a 
speedy return of the normal condition of the 
country, the reviving of trade, the resumption 
of industry, and universal pacification. And 
as & consequence of this agreeable prospect, and 
this truce of party contention, there was a re- 
action of feeling in favor of the President, and 
a general willingness that the project of im- 
peachment should be no further discussed. 

But it is beginning to be evident that the 
President, like the King, is his own worst ene- 
my. Itseems impossible for him to learn from 
experience. <A formalist and a doctrinaire, he 
can not comprehend that he is the chief magis- 
trate of the most practical people in the world, 
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and that their minds are made up to a certain 
course which he can no more resist than he 
could resist the blow of a trip-hammer. ‘To 
interpose technical objections to a law of which 
the intention is written with a sunbeam, to in- 
vite an Attorney-General who has declared his 
hostility to the law to interpret it so as to se- 
cure the power of those whose power it is the 
known design of the law to overthrow, is to go 
very far toward outraging the public patience 
beyond endurance, and to persuade the loyal 
people of the United States that their policy of 
reconstruction is impracticable so long as Mr. 
Jounson is their chief executive officer. 

The Military bill, as every body knows, was 
meant to submit the Southern States directly 
to the national authority, until they were reor- 
ganized according to its provisions. ‘The ex- 
isting civil officers were to be respected, unless 
they interfered with the working of the military 


system. ‘Then, of course, they were to be su- 
perseded. ‘There was to be no excuse for a 
conflict. The civil authorities were not to be 


equal or co-ordinate with the military, each 
paralyzing the other. Nor were the limits of 
each sharply defined, that they should be scru- 
pulously respected. Such an attempt would be 
utter folly in a community radically disorgan- 
ized by war. In a word, the plain intent Of 
the bill was to make the military authority su- 
preme and the civil subordinate. If there were 
any difficulty of interpretation there were but 
two evident courses—either the Legislature must 
be asked to explain its intention, or, in the ab- 
sence.of the Legislature, the law must be inter- 
preted in the spirit of its well-known design. 

The Attorney-General has given an interpre- 
tation of the law which is intended to defeat its 
purpose. It is intended to procure the restora- 
tion of Weis as Governor of Louisiana; of 
ABELL as Judge; of Monroe as Mayor of 
New Orleans; and Wituerrs as Mayor of Mo- 
bile. If the President acts upon the Attorney- 
General's opinion he will break faith with the 
country. But that he may clearly understand 
what the country means, Congress should as- 
semble on the first of July and declare its own 
purpose in the reconstruction law. The Pres- 
ident should himself desire it. Then, when the 
wish of the country has been indicated, should he 
still seek to pervert the law to its own overthrow, 
he will compel every truly conservative citizen 
to ask whether it is not his manifest intention 
in this grave crisis to baffle the national will 
and to prolong the perilous position of the 
country. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


Tue New York Constitutional Convention 
has thus far shown an excellent spirit. Upon 
the first day, indeed,-Mr. James Brooks very 
unnecessarily complained of a caucus of the 
Republicans, and Mr, Horace very 
unnecessarily replied. Even if the event should 
prove to be as Mr. GREELEY assumed, that the 
Democratic party will oppose the Constitution, 
there was no good reason for saying so in the 
Convention so long as it is merely an assump- 
tion. It is, of course, difficult to see, as we 
have heretofore said, how a fundamental law 
embracing the principles which the Republican 
party believe to be essential to a just govern- 
ment can be supported by the Democratic par- 
ty, unless upon those points their opinion is 
changed. Lut that is an observation which 
may wisely be omitted, for every reason, at the 
opening of such a Convention. 

With this exception there has been nothing 
to mar the general good feeling which prevails 
in the Convention. The proposition to set 
aside for the present the rule authorizing the 
calling of the previous question was wisely 
adopted by a large vote. It is always possible 
for the large political majority to establish it 
should the minority show an unfair spirit in 
uselessly prolonging debate ; and as the polit- 
ical minority felt that its peremptory adoption 
in the beginning would be ungenerous, it seems 
to us that the Convention did wisely in yielding 
to the feeling. ‘There can be no question of 
the good effect produced. 

The wisdom of Governor Fenton’s recom- 
mendation of delegates at large is now also 
very apparent. Such is the political division 
of the State that except for the arrangement 
suggested by him the city districts and those 
immediately adjacent would have furnished the 
great bulk of members of one party, and the re- 
maining twenty-two rural districts, with three 
exceptions, would have sent all the delegates 
of the other. But the Governor's proposition 
gave each party the opportunity of securing a 
representation for itself in the section of the 
State where it was hopelessly weak. 

The dispatch of business has been as rapid 
as could fairly be expected. ‘The Convention 
has the advantage of the experience of its pre- 
decessor of 1846, and several points upon which 
that body wrangled for days have been settled 
in this almost without debate, The duty of 
the Convention is to make as concise and sim- 
ple a fundamental law as possible ; not to leg- 
islate in the Constitution ; to lay down certain 
great principles ; and to confide in the people, 
and by the word people we mean the whole 
constituency of the State. ‘The inhabitants of 
Albany are not the people, nor those of New 
York, nor those of Elmira. 


It is the duty, as | 


it doubtless will be the pleasure, of the people 
to be taught by experience. It is certainly 
the duty of those whom the people have dele- 
gated to propose changes in the Constitution, 
to suggest fearlessly those which they believe 
the conviction of the people demands, 


NOTICE TO TEN THOUSAND 
AMERICANS. 


No traveler in Europe will deny that the in- 
spection of his personal luggage by the custom- 
house officers at every frontier was one of the 
chief annoyances of his journey. — Especially 
one traveler whom we know is of this opinion, 
For upon reaching the Austrian line, as he ap. 
proached Salzburg, he had a slight difference 
of opinion with the royal and imperial inspector 
of customs, who fumbled long and vexatiously 
in a very small traveling-bag to find contraband 
articles, and who ingeniously contrived to dis- 
turb the cork of a modest bottle of ink which 
consequently bedewed all the contents of the 
bag. The veterans of travel at that day, ad- 
monished by much sad experience, always de- 
clared, that their shaving-soap and slippers con- 
tained nothing contraband, and displayed a five- 
franc piece as conclusive evidence, which was 
always accepted as final proof. It is a misfor- 
tune certainly that this relic of barbarism has 
not disappeared from our own practice, and that 
the American who used to swear at this vexa- 
tion all the way through Europe now returns 
to encounter it in its worst form at his own 
door. 

Still Mr. M‘Evratna, the appraiser, is per- 
fectly right. It is a law of the land, and he 
properly insists upon executing it. He proba- 
bly knows as well as any body that the surest 
way of getting a bad law changed is to insist 
upon executing it to the rigorous letter. He 
very justly will not wink at its evasion; and as 
the traveling members of the human family seem 
to suppose that there is no barm in smuggling, 
and that the detective officer of the Customs 
can not be really in earnest, the appraiser has 
issued a letter in which he defines the require- 
ments of the law in the matter of personal lug- 
gage, and informs whomsoever it may concern 
that if they wish to avoid detention and trou- 
ble they will not try to smuggle silks and wool- 
ens partially shaped into clothes under the 
name of wearing apparel. This is horribly vex- 
atious, but if the free and enlightened Ameri- 
can does not like it he must change the law. 
He can not fairly complain of his own action. 
The appraiser is his officer executing his will. 
The account of dissatisfaction is to be settled 
with himself, not with the appraiser. 

Mr. M‘E.ratu computes that there will be 
not less than ten thousand persons returning to 
the United States during the year, who will 
bring with them various articles, such as new 
clothes and fancy articles, worth two millions 
of dollars, the regular duties upon which will 
amount to about a million of dollars, and he 
desires the retreating ten thousand to under- 
stand ‘‘beforehand that every dollar of these 
duties will be exacted, and must be paid before 
their trunks and packages can get through the 
hands of the customs officers.” The ten thou- 
sand may bring their combs and brushes if in 
actual use; also their coats and trowsers, par- 
tially worn; also their professional books and 
tools of trade—not machinery; also pictures 
and statues by American artists abroad , also 
jewelry when worn and evidently intended to 
be worn by the bearer; also one pair of slippers 
if well down at the heel; also household plate 
and effects if they have been in use one year 
abroad. Every thing else should be carefully 
stated in writing by the ten thousand, and upon 
their arrival the duties, amounting to about fifty 
per cent. of the value, will be levied. The du- 
ties can then and there be paid, and every one 
of the noble army may immediately step proud- 
ly ashore upon the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

Mr. M‘Eratu, the appraiser, has done no- 
thing more than his duty in publishing his let- 
ter, but it is the most powerful free-trade doc- 
ument that has been lately issued. 


M. BASTIAT AND Mr. CAREY. 


Srxce the publication of our article upon the 
question of originality between Mr. Henry C. 
Carey and M. Bastiat, the French political 
economist, our attention has been drawn to 


the letter of Bastiat himself in reply to the” —— 


same charge when originally urged by Mr. 
Carey. ‘The letter is published in the World 
of May 25. Bastiat is of opinion that, al- 
though he has read Carey with the other econ- 
omists, he is not indebted to him for any princi- 
ple which was not already familiar to him. He 
is indeed indebted to him as to all other sources 
of information, and to the whole literature of 
economical science. Moreover, in the second 
yolume of the Harmonies, M. Bastiat says that 
it was his intention to cite Mr. Carey, and for 
the reasons which he gives, But when this 
letter was written in November, 1860, Bastiat 
was already near his end, and he died a month 
afterward before he could finish the second 
volume, 

The paragraph of Bastiat’s letter, which 
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deals directly with Mr. Carey’s charge, is the 
following: 

“Mr. Carry complains that I have not cited him; 
it is perhaps @ wrong on my part, but it was not an 
intentional wrong. Mr. Cazgy has been able to open 
new vistas to me, to furnish me with arguments; but 
he bas not revealed any principle to me. I could not 
cite him in my chapter on exchange, which is the basis 
of all; nor in those on value, on the progressive posses- 
sion in common, on competition, The moment to sup- 
port myself with his authority would have been apro- 
pos of property in land; but in this first volume I was 
treating the subject on my own theory of value which 
is not that of Mr. Carry. At that moment I was pro- 

osing to myself to make a special chapter on the 
rent of land, and I was firmly in the belief that my 
second volume would follow close upon the first. It 
is in that volume that I would have cited Mr. Cazgry, 
and noi only would I have cited him, but I would 
have withdrawn myself into the back-ground in order 
to assign to him the leading role upon the scen - 
and this for the sake of the cause. In fact, on the 
subject of land Mr, Carry could not fail to be an im- 
portant authority. To study the primitive and nat- 
ural formation of that sort of property, he has but to 
open his eyes; to explain it he has only to describe 
what he sees; more fortunate than Ricarpo, Mat- 
7vuve, Say, and all of us European economists who 
only see landed property subjected to the thousand 
factitious combinations of conquest. In Europe to as- 
cend to the origin of the principle of property in land, 
it needs to employ the difficult procedure which Cu- 
vier made use of to reconstruct a mastodon; it is not 
very surprising that the major part of our writers 
should have made mistakes in this application of the 
processes of analogy. In America there are masto- 
dons in every quarry; it suffices to open one's eyes. 
Therefore I had every thing to gain, or rather the 
cause had every thing to gain from my invoking the 
testimony of an American economist.” 


Now that the question has been definitely 
raised and the good faith of M. Bastiat and 
the generosity and truthfulness of Mr, Carey 
Phave been publicly denounced, the subject should 
not be allowed to rest until the whole corre- 
spondence is published. For it is impossible 
. that all the facts should be known until all the 

gletters have been seen. If the literary execu- 
tors of M. Bastiat understand the vital im- 
portance to their friend’s reputation in this 
country of a distinct settlement of the differ- 
ence, they will not hesitate to publish the cor- 
respondence at the earliest moment, especially 
as Mr, Carey joins in the call. As the case 
stands Mr, Carey has made a charge of plagi- 
arism which M. Bastiat denies; but he admits 
that in a coming volume he should have acknowl- 
edged his obligation to Mr. Carry upon another 
point. Let us now have the whole correspond- 
ence. ‘That, and a comparison of the view in 
question as treated by both authors, with the 
date of the publication if the view shall be 
found identical, can alone settle the question. 


A FALSE ALARM. 


Wuew the bill abolishing the slave-trade 
passed the British House of Lords one of their 
lordships arose and stalked out of the House, 
declaring that he washed his hands of the ruin 
of the British empire. We forget the details 
ef the direful events that were to follow the 
voting of colored citizens in the District of 
Columbia, but they were announced with pain- 
ful accuracy when the bill of enfranchisement 
passed. The President recounted some of 
them when he vetoed the bill, He thought 
that the suffrage would act upon the colored 
people of the States as sweets attract wasps, 
and that the entire colored population would 
swarm into the District, so that ignorance and 
prejudice might obtain political power even in 
Washington, and even while his Excellency 
occupied the White House. 

But the result of the late election shows that 
these fears of horrible disaster to the celebrated 
temple of our liberties have been quite without 
reason, Colored men have voted in Washing- 
ton, and the country and the Constitution still 
live. They will vote in the Southern States, 
and still the country will endure. One by one 
the hobgoblins wil fade away in the growing 
light, and the practical effect upon politics of 
this tranquil transformation of slaves into voters 
will be incalculably advantageous. In this, at 
least, it will be found that honesty is the best 
policy. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS, 


Since the recent failure of several National 
Banks and the exposure of corrupt practices on 
the part of others, considerable public criticism 
has been indulged respecting the merits of the 
present Banking system. Some journals have 
gone so far as to pronounce it a “national 
fraud,” and to demand the repeal of the exist- 
ing National Bank act. Others, the strongest 
possible supporters of the Government, freely 
affirm that public and private interests require 
4 speedy and radical change in the system, with 
the introduction of reforms which will, for the 
future, prevent detriment to the people and the 
Government. Under present indications, there 
will no doubt be a strong pressure upon Con- 
gress, from certain quarters, to repeal the Bank- 
ing Act, if that body should meet on 1st of 
July, as it is authorized to do. Should a 
quorum be present then, there will be a session. 
The state of finance and business for the com- 
ing few weeks will depend much upon whether 
there is a session or not, for the public mind is 
at present in a state of incertitude respecting 
the future. If a meeting should be deferred 


till December, there would probably be imme- 


diate relief. A pressure for money would send 
stocks down and gold up. 

The truth is, there is less occasion for a re- 
vision of the National Banking system itself 
than of reformation among those who avail 
themselves of the opportunities it affords for 
fraud. The system, we belicve, is the best we 
have ever had, and none can be so perfect as to 
afford complete security against dishonest prac- 
fices. There will always be found bank officers 
ready to speculate with other people’s funds, 
and clerks ready to embezzle. With regard to 
depositors, at no time in the history of the 
country have they been wholly secure. In- 
deed, they run even less risk now than former- 
ly; for the law not only makes stockholders 
individually liable for debts of the bank to the 
extent of double their capital, but requires a 
legal tender reserve, which, it has been found, 
is generally kept in excess of the legal require- 
ment. Besides, depositors have another guar- 
anty in the way in which the assets of the banks 
are invested. In this city the banks are very 
strong in this particular. 

It is evident that, the larger the capital the 
stronger is the guaranty to depositors. We are 
sorry that we can not assure depositors that such 
guaranty is ample. ‘The great disproportion 
which exists between the amount of capital and 
the aggregate of deposits, especially in the small 
country banks, is undeniable. Again, the banks 
are actually doing business and realizing their 
25 to 60 per cent. profits on 10 per cent. of 
their nominal capital, for they get $90,000 in 
currency for every $100,000 in bonds which 
they deposit with the United States Treasurer. 
The repeal of the Banking Act would quickly 
make this plain. When they had bought back 
their bonds, they would find their facilities very 
much diminished. Very many would have to 
wind up at once. Such banks as the Bank of 
America, Corn Exchange Bank, Manhattan 
Bank, and others of this city, could go on with- 
out inconvenience because they are doing busi- 
ness on their own capital. ‘These banks never 
chose to come under the national system be- 
cause they feared trouble in winding up at 
some future day. Whether they were more 
sagacious than others remains to be seen. 

The two most objectionable features of the Na- 
tional Banking system are the tax it imposes 
upon the people—drawing nearly $20,000,000 
in gold annual interest—and the political in- 
fluence it can be brought to wield. ‘The vast 
power which a gigantic moneyed institution 
can exert, if required, was instanced by the old 
United States Bank, Thousands paid dear for 
the experience they acquired then. It is open- 


| ly charged now upon Chief-Justice Cuasre, who 


‘is the founder of the national banks, that he 
has calculated upon the influence of these banks 
to carry him to the Presidency but we set such 
language down to the account of political clap- 
trap. If the public supposed that the National 
Banking system was to be employed to elevate 
any individual to office upon the financial ruins 
of the country, it would not be long before they 
would abolish both the system and the faction 
that dared to suggest such a procedure. If 
there is suspicion that the banks are speculating 
or loaning money to irresponsible persons or 
impecunious speculators who will involve them 
in their own eventual ruin, or if it be believed 
that all or any of the banks are the counterparts 
of the rotten New Orleans affair, then it is time 
to set strict investigation afoot. It is the duty 
of Congress to give its serious attention to 
whatever specially demands reform, — 
ive of party considerations; and if it hesitates 
to do so, the public will express their dissatis- 
faction. But when journalists boldly pronounce 
the whole system a “ national fraud,” and a po- 
litical machine which will evenfually involve the 
country in bankruptcy and ruin, it is no more 
than just that they should be called on for the 
proof of their assertions, that the country may 
prepare to meet the dangers threatened. Ifthey 
can devise any better system let them show it 
up. It is very easy to pick flaws, but only the 
wise can suggest a remedy. 


LIBERTY QF OPINION. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Pennsylvania writes 
that the tone of a late article, in which we de- 
precated the folly of calling ex-Governor AN- 
DREW ‘‘a lost leader,” because of his convic- 
tions upon the best method of lessening the 
evils of drunkenness, was unfriendly to tem- 
perance men. But our correspondent has not 
read -the article in the spirit in which it was 
written; and he falls into precisely the error 
against which we protest. ‘Thus he says: ‘*In 
the case of Governor ANDREW'S appeal for li- 
cense to make drunkards, temperance men are 
justified in using strong language for many rea- 
sons. In arguing that alcohol is food he ig- 
nores all the latest scientific authorities, and 
does vivience to every man’s common-sense. 
There is but one way to account for this, and 
he certainly is a lost leader. You can not save 
him, but you can throw your influence upon the 
side of the liquor dealers in trying to defend 
him.” 


Here is a curious mixtare of erroneous asser- 


tion and illogical argument, which is really baf- 


~ 


fling because of its total unconsciousness. But 
let our correspondent coolly consider it, clause 
by clause. First, Governor ANDREW'S appeal 
is for license to make men temperate, and tem- 
perance men may, therefore, differ about his 
sagacity, but they can not logically doubt his 
sincerity. Second, The latest and strongest au- 
thority of the prohibitionists is Dr, CARPENTER, 
and, as Gorternor ANDREW shows, while in one 
book the Doctor calls alcohol poison, in another 
he calls it food. What becomes of our corre- 
spondent’s ‘‘common-sense?” Third, Was 
President Lixcoin “a lost leader” because he 
differed with Mr. Pu1Lvips upon the method of 
emancipation? Fourth, Does a man encourage 
infidelity because he does not approve of the 
Inquisition ? 

Our correspondent simply assumes that ev- 
ery body who does not agree with him is not 
only wrong, but is willfully promoting immoral- 
ity and unhappiness. If he can not see the fa- 
tual error of such an assumption, we can not 
prove it to him. 


THE NOLLE PROSEQUI AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


A YEAR ago the Democratic papers regaled 
the public with long accounts of a horrible 
** Radical riot” in New Orleans—a Radical riot, 
it will be remembered, in which Mayor Mon- 
roe and his fellow-rebels massacred Union 
men. The excuse of Monroe was, that certain 
people had no right to call themselves a State 
Convention and proceed to frame a State Con- 
stitution. The absurdity of such a pretense 
was pointed out by us at the time. It was a 
mere pretense under which loyal men could be 
murdered, and they were, accordingly, mur- 
dered. ‘Those who survived were indicted by 
a jury under the auspices of one of Monroe's 
accomplices, for ‘* making and assisting at an 
unlawful assembly.” Attorney-General Lyncu, 
of Louisiana, has just entered a nolle prosequi 
in the case, upon the plain ground that the 
right of any persons to assemble for peaceable 
deliberation upon any subject whatever is se- 
cured by the Constitution of the United States 
and of the State. 

It will not be forgotten that the papers which 
most sedulously supported Monroe and his ac- 
complices, by endeavoring to cast the responsi- 
bility upon the Radical party, were the papers 
which are loud and long in their denunciation 
of the policy which secures a fair hearing for 
every body. Whatever favors ex-rebels at the 
expense of loyal men they applaud. What- 
ever rigorously equalizes the chance of every 
body, except notorious and conspicuous offend- 
ers, they revile as tyranny. ‘Thus they are 
perfectly willing that tne late.rebels shall de- 
termine the condition of the colored loyal pop- 
ulation; but they are indignant with the atro- 
cious despotism which would give the loyal col- 
ored man a voice as to his own condition. 

These are the organs of the party which pro- 
fesses a peculiar conservatism of the principles 
of this Government. Their treatment of the 
fearful massacre in New Orleans a year ago, 
which was the last spasrh of the rebellion, is a 
good illustration of the quality of their regard 
for justice and the equal rights of American 
citizens, 


THE LATE Mr. HISCOCK. 


No recent event has touched the public heart 
more profoundly than the murder of Mr. Hi1s- 
cock by General Cote.’ The general feeling is 
one of deep indignation and horror, and it was 
not possible to avoid its expression in the pub- 
lic journals, Mr. Townsenp, of Troy, doubt- 


{ less expressed the universal conviction of the 


fellow-members of Mr. Hiscock in the Consti- 
tutional Convention when he spoke of him as 
stricken down by the hand of an assassin. For 
that is the word which is applied by common 
usage to a man who deliberately and stealthily 
slays another. ‘To call such an act murder and 
such an actor an assassin is not to prejudge the 
case, Of the facts there is no question. The 
trial can at the most only reveal what are called 
extenuating circumstances, and those, as we 
said last week, can never be rm tionally held to 
justify so terrible a deed. 

Certainly if public opinion is to suspend judg- 
ment in the interest of General CoLg, it should 
equally pause in mercy to the immediate friends 
and family of Mr. Hiscock, He has been at 
the same moment charged with a shameful 
crime and deprived of the power of disproving 
it; while from the very nature of the case the 
only person who could certainly know his inno- 
cence is declared to be his accuser. Upon his 
memory, therefore, and upon those nearest to 
him, falls the punishment, if punishment it be. 
If wronged, he has been wronged unspeakably. 
His life and his good name have been sought 
by the same blow. Let us consider the pecul- 
iar hardship of his fate and of those who loved 
him, and await patiently the trial. 

How if it should appear that the bitterness 
of General CoLx sprang from adviee given pro- 
fessionally by Mr. Hiscock to Mrs. Cote about 
the disposal of property which she held in her 
own right? 
doubt that Mrs. Coxe openly visited Mr. His- 


There can, as we learn, bex@iRy, 


been committed. 
enough that it is not necessary to suppose the 
truth of his accusation to account for his fatal 


act. 


lutely essential. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION, 


bama, was unprovoked and cold-blooded. He hal 
started home after his day's labor had ended, and had 
met and respectfully bowed to John Orrick, the mur- 


firing on him, killing him instantly. 
*“*poor white,” and his only incentive to the murder 
was the hostile feeling which has ever existed be- 
tween the “ poor whites” and negrves. 

The negroes of Kentucky are petitioning Congress 
for an extension to them of the suffrage and the right 
of testifying in courts, 

Governor Brownlow has placed General Joseph A. 
Cooper in command of the Tennessee militia, and 
says that the term of service of the forces will depend 
on the conduct of the people of the State. 

A full jury of negro@s was impanneled in Navasota, 
Texas, on June 15. Of seven hundred voters revis- 
tered at the same place four-tifths were negroes. 

Ex-Governor Brown, of Georgia, recently made a 
speech at Milledgeville in which he said that if the 
State should refuse to vote to hold a Convention, Con- 
gress would disfranchise all those who voted against 
it. 

A caucus of the Convention of the Republicans of 
Virginia met at Richmond on June 11, and a fusion of 
the “ Botts” and “Hunnicut wings” was effected. 
Judge Underwood gave statistics showing that the 
strength of the Republican party in Virginia was sufli- 
cient to insure victury over all opposing elements. 

The Louisiana Republican Convention adjourned 
sine die, on June 15, alter adopting a platform demand- 
ing for the colored race an equal share in the offices 
appointed and in the nominations for these elected. 

Registration lists in Louisiana show that 21,829 
whites and 49,822 blacks had registered under the new 
laws up tv June 14, 


' FOREIGN NEWS. 


Dispateurs from Athens, Greece, of June 15, an- 
nounce the complete defeat of the Turkish army in 
Candia by the insurgent Christians. This defeat may 
be identical with that briefly announced some. weeks 
since; in the event of its proving a second disaster to 
the Turkish arms it will doubtless be followed by an 
early peace. 

- June 17 was an exciting day in London. The House 
of Commona, after a protracted meeting, adopted at 
a late hour that evening the Government plan for re- 
distributing Parliamentary seats. At the same time 
a Tory meeting was attacked by a mob of Reformers, 
who stormed the platform and erected a red flag sur- 
mounted by a liberty cap. 

The Sultan of Turkey, on June 11, declared Egypt 
& separate sovereignty. 

The latest news from Mexico, confirming the story 
of the fall of Queretaro, declares also that the Imperial 
army was betrayed by General Lopez, a nephew of 
Marshal Bazaine. A court-martial to try Maximilian 
was in seseion at San Luis Potosi on May 23. Later 
rumors state that the court sentenced the Emperor to 
perpetual banishment. 

The assumption of the Dictatorship of New Grana- 
da by Mosquera has again thrown that unfortunate 
Republic into convulsions, and on June 2, our latest 
dates from Panama, two or three distinct rebellions 
were in progress. 

Peru is also convulsed by petty rebellions of discon- 
tented Peruvians against the Dictator Prado. The 
English mail steamer was lately seized by a band of 
rebels and robbed of her armor of American rifles. 


THE NEW GAME OF MARTELLE. 


Tue agreeable game of Croquet, which dur- 
ing the last few summers has become so fash- 
ionable a pastime among rural pleasure-seekers, 
has led to the invention of a new game called 
‘* Martelle,” which unites those pleasurable con- 
ditions of fresh air, grassy lawns, agreeable ex- 
ercise, and animated contests of skill that char- 
acterize Croquet. But it is in many respects an 
improvement on Croquet, which is sometimes 
tedious and monotonous, Martelle being more 
varied in its play than the former game, more 
ingenious in its combinations, and more rapid 
in its movements. ‘The players are kept con- 
tinually on the alert; which is not the case with 
Croquet, and an interest is excited which soon 
absorbs and fascinates the players. The ap- 
pointments are also very elegant. A game of 
Martelle, set upon the lawn with its gay guidons 
and its brightly-painted centre-piece, reflectors, 
and pins, presents g very charming aspect. Of 
course to the interest of the game is added the 
relish of out-of-doors, and, possibly the strongest 
charm of all, the little coquetries and gay flirta- 
tions which summer pastimes may innocently 
include. ‘To describe the game in full is unnec- 
essary. It combines some of the attractive feat- 
ures of billiards, ten-pins, and Croquet. The 
player enters the game by playing his ball upon 
the centre-piece, and then upon the pins. If he 
knocks down a pin he makes five; if his ball 
falls into a ‘‘ well’ he loses five; if he fails to 
hit a pin the next player proceeds. To foree an 
opponent's ball into a ** well” causes him to lose 
five; and to knock down a pin by playing upon 
an opponent's ball is to gain ten. ‘There are 
two parts—the first called ‘* Making the Course,” 
the other ‘* The Eccentric Stage.” In the latter 
the player can not play tpon a pin directly, but 
must cause an opponent’s ball to hit it. These 
few illustrations show that the game requires the 
same study of angles that billiards does. The 
centre-piece is a circle, the reflectors are ellip 
tical, and the almost infinite number of angles 
which the rebound from these surfaces afford 
result in many surprisingly beautiful geometric- 
al lines. ‘The title of ** The Queen of the Lawn,” 
which has been bestowed upon it, seems not un- 
deserved. publishing house of RicHaRb- 
sf OG5-New York, are the makers of the 


instruments used in the game. 


derer, who called after him and immediately began | 
Orrick was a | 


We hope, for every reason, that there | 
may be no more delay in the trial than is abso- | 
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cock’s law-office, to consult upon the will, after” 

the time at which the offense is said to have | 
If it be added that General | 
Coxe was of a jealous disposition, it is plain |” 


Tug particulars of the murder of Alexander Webb, || 
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OUR INDIAN WAR SKETCHES. 


Our artist-correspondent with General Han- 
cock’s command in Kansas and Colorado fur- 
nishes us two interesting sketches of life on the 
border and among the Indians. 

‘* The smoke is to an Indian,” writes Mr. Da- 
vis, ‘‘ what drinking appears to be to the rest of 


INDIANS SMOKING.—{Sketcuep sy ‘THEopore R. Davis.) 


creation in these United States. It is a partic- 
ularly friendly salutation when an Indian invites 
you to his semicircle to assist in whiffing away 
at his cherished red bowl. ‘The half-cirele is 
formed from west to east, all faces being turned 
south. The pipe is lighted by the owner and 
passed to the person at the east end of the line. 
He receives the pipe, makes some movements 


1) 


i 


WH 
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with it peculiar to himself, takes one whiff, which 
hn blows toward the supposed resting-place of 
the Great Spirit, takes two or three rapid whiffs, 
which he inhales, and passes the pipe to his 
_ neighbor, who at once goes through his peculiar 
_motion or sign, and takes his whiff, when on 
| goes the pipe. Meanwhile the first smoker sits 
| perfectly quiet, a stupid expression pervades his 
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countenance, and the smoke curls slowly from | 


nose and mouth. 


When the pipe has been whitied 
by the last man it is handed back to the east- 


ern end of the semicircle, and the smoking com- | 


mences again. 


the same direction that the sun passes. 


‘*’The pipe is loaded with a fragrant preparation 
of sumach leaves, willow bark, sage leaf, and to- 
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The lighted pipe must pass in / 
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haces, the whdle saturated with some prepara- 
tion made from the marrow taken from buffalo 


GENERAL CUSTER = SCOTTS AND COURIERS. 

“Wirt Comstock, the chief, has lived in the 
Far West for} many vears, his qualifications as 

interpreter and scout are std, by those best 
tu jrdge, to be by any 
white man or the plains. | He is, moreover, a 
man of tried Nraverv and a first-rate shot. Com- 
STOCK is rather reticent person, and seldom 
talks of his exploits. A person not entirely fa- 
miliar with hia would be almost certain to re- 
gard him as @ man whose early life had been 
.ichted by mikforture. ‘There are few men with 
more kindly feeling- for the human race than 
this man. ‘He a ‘kian birth, but has 
no remem rasee of the time of his departure 
trom that State. ‘he Indians call him * Medi- 
‘ine Bill.’ The reason for this, CoMsTocK says, 
i the tact of hiis having cut off a man’s finger 
trer it had teen bitten by a rattlesnake. The 
amputation saved the man’s life and gained Com- 
stock a greatjamount of respect and a title from 

4 

Guerkrer isa half-breed Ghevenne. His 
father was a well-known royayeur, who for a long 
time ecenpied|the position of sutler at Fort Lara- 
mnie. GUERRIER wears the clothes of the whites, 
peaks pure. English, and has no contidence in 
the Indians.~“} was in the Indian vil- 


lace at Sand Creek at the time of the attack of 
(‘olonel November 1864, known 
as the *Chivington Massacre.’ GUERRIER Was 
educated in the Statys. 

ATKINS was for a long time em- 
ploved by the freighting firm, RussetL, Ma- 
Jors, & te brave man, and 
one ot the bast of the couriers that traverse the 


dangerous Indian country, KINKADE occupies 
similar position. 

* These mpn prefer to ride at night rather than 
during the dav. The Indians, they say, are not 
usualiv on the watch et aight. and if they are, 
they have just as good a cliance of seeing the 
Indians as fhe Indians have of seeing them. 
ATKINS and) Kinkapr have both been shot at 
and chased by ndians during the present. cam- 
juin. night might. ‘The position of courier 
is one of sudh great danger that few men care to 
bold it for aty length of time, ‘* Wild Bill’ is at 
present one Of General Hancock's couriers.” 


MABEL'S PROGRESS 


Ey the Author of ‘‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 
| 


ook LE. 


| CHAPTER VII. 
THE STORMY PETREL OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


A pay or two subsequent to Mrs. Saxelby’s 
visit to her daughter at Eastfield the family at 
I3ramiey Manor was visited by a domestic storm, 
which, though leading to no serious immediate 
yesult, was ithe cause of a great deal of pain and 
anger, and left behind it an amount of heart- 
burning an@l soreness which only a family quar- 
rel can produce. 

‘The Honorable Arthur Skidley’s regiment be- 
ing ordered away from Hammerham, and that 
gentleman's consequent departure being immi- 
vent, it be¢ame necessary for Walter Charlewood 
to reveal to his father the amount of the debt he 
bad incurred, and to prefer a request for a con- 
siderable sim of money. Mr. Charlewood was a 
very wealfhy man, and—as may usually be ob- 
served of men whose business renders their in- 
come more or less elastic—he spent his wealth 
with a liberal hand. Among the luxuries he de- 
sired for himself.and his children, was the soci- 
ety of persons superior by birth or rank to them- 
selves. 
notion that this, like other good things, was to 
he attained by a judicious expenditure of cash. 
Still. the magnitude of the sum he was now called 
on to advance so far exceeded his estimate of the 
value received, that he began to discover that 
the acquaintance of even so dashing and aristo- 
cratic a personage as the younger son of Lord 
Hig-worth might be purchased too dearly. 

**| won't pay it, Sir,” he had said in the first 
moment of his anger and surprise. ‘**I won't 
advance a farthing.” 

‘Its a debt of honor, father. J shall be dis- 
graced.” 

‘Then de disgraced,” Mr. Charlewood had 
retorted: adding, in the heat of his wrath. a rec- 
commendation to his son to be something else also 
for his folly. But, of course, he knew very well 
that he must and that he would pay Walter's 
debts for him; He grumbled to his wife. telling 
lier that Watty’s reckless and selfish extravagance 
was all owing to her weak indulgence. He scold- 
ed Augusta into a fit of the sulks when she ven- 
tured to ask some question as to the offense her 
brother had committed; he even snubbed his fa- 
voriie Penelope, in the extremity of his ill-humor 
and vexation, In short, for more than a week, 
black looks and sharp speeches were very rife in 
isramlevy Manor; and Walter—his jaunty self- 
confidence, utterly subdued for once—sneaked 
about the House like a whipped school-boy, avoid- 
ing his father’s eye, and-creeping surreptitiously 
at unaccustomed hours into his mother’s boudoir 
to be petted and consoled, and to have the ruffled 
plumes of his self-love gently smoothed by caress- 
ing fingers. 

it was a peculiarity of Miss Fluke that she in- 
variably appeared among her friends whenever 
foul weather seemed to be imminent in the do- 
mestic sky :) scenting the approach of teinpest by 
some fine imstinet, and hovering over the angry 
hillows Ifke p stormy petrel. 

Miss Fluke came to Bramley Manor, and had 
not been closeted ten minutes with Mrs. Charle- 
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wood before the latter had revealed to her, with 
magy lamentations and considerable use of her 
the story of Walter's trou- 
bles, and his father’s stern displeasure. 

‘*Charlewood was ‘arsh, 1 consider. Very 
‘arsh. Of course I know Watty ought to have 
spoken sooner. Butlaw,there! Who can won- 
der? Young men will be young men; and Wat- 
tv has never been accustomed to think any thing 
about money. ‘“Owever, ‘is father ‘as paid the 
debt, and I suppose he'll come round.in time. 
A ‘undred or two. Nothing to Charlewoud. 
He'll never miss “em.” 

Miss Fluke shook her head with mach se 
verity. 

** Dear Mrs. Charlewood,” she said, ** ought 
we not to look upon this in the light of a judg- 
ment ?” 

‘+A judgment! Goodness me, Miss Fluke!” 

**Yes; it shows what comes of worldliness, 
and pleasure-seeking, and the society of the un- 
godly. I have a very interesting little tract here, 
which is full of precious experiences. Do you 
think Walter would read it if I left it for him ?” 

1—don’t—know,” said Mrs. Charlewood, 
doul itfully. 

** Well, there it is, at all events. I'll put it on 
your table. ‘The incidents relate to a little boy 
of five years old (the child of a drunken cobbler), 
who got conversion and became quite a little 
saint on earth. It is called The Little Soul’s 
Punctuation, or A Full-Stop for Small Sinners. 
It applies very well indeed to Walter's case, and 
would do him great good if he'd be persuaded to 
read it in a proper spirit.” 

Thank you, Miss Fluke,” said Mrs. Charle- 
wood, with a shade of offense in her manner, 
** but I fhink you make rather too much of Wat- 
ty’s little error. He has a lively disposition, has 
Watty. Quite lively. ‘Igh his spirit may be, 
ang ‘aughty. But’his ’art is right.” 

To do Miss Fluke justice, she was no respect- 
er of persons, and had no more idea of sparing 
the rich Mrs. Charlewood than the poorest in- 
habitant of her father’s parish. She therefore at 
once opened fire, bringing all her big guns to 
bear on her hostess, and sending such a broad- 
side of texts about her ears, that poor Mrs. 
(harlewood’s round red cheeks grew pale as she 
listened, and she was thankful when Augusta’s 
entrance into the room created a diversion. 

** Have you heard,” said Miss Fluke, turning 
to Augusta with a sudden pouncing movement, 
** have you heard about Mabel Earnshaw ?” Miss 
Fluke’s eyes were opened to their full extent, 
and she glared ominously, first at Mrs. Charle- 
wood and then at her daughter. 

‘*No,” replied Augusta, languidly sticking a 
needle into some wool-work, and apparently find- 
ing it necessary to repose a while before pulling 
it out again. ‘*I never hear any thing about 
her now.” 

“What is it about Mabel?” asked Mrs. 
Charlewood. ‘No bad news, 1 ’ope.” 

** Awful,” returned Miss Fluke, concentrating 
an incredible amount of moral reprobation into 
her utterance of the word, and performing an 
elaborate and vigorous shudder: ** most awful.” 

‘+ Lord bless my soul!” exclaimed Mrs. Charle- 
wood. | 

‘Qh, if it’s any thing horrid, don’t tell me, 
please,”’ said Augusta, putting her jeweled fin- 
gers in her ears. ‘‘1 can’t bear hearing horrid 
things.”’, 

any accident ‘appened?” said Mrs, 
Charlewood. 

‘*Unless atmerciful Providence turns her 
heart, Mabel Earnshaw is going to perdition 
headlong,” was Miss Fluke’s alarming reply. 
‘To go headlong to perdition did not, however, 
appear to belong, in Miss Augusta’s estimation, 
to the category of “horrid things.” She im- 
mediately took her fingers out of her ears, and 
prepared herself to listen with composure. 

**Dear Miss Fluke,” said Mrs. Charlewood, 
with her hand on her side, ‘‘I declare you've 
given me quite aturn. Well, there! I should 
be awfully sorry if any ’arm ‘appened to Mabel 
Earnshaw. She used to be a great favorite of 
mine; and I can’t abear to drop folks, and turn 
my back on ‘em so coolly as some people.” 

Augusta fuintly raised her handsome eyebrows, 
and tossed her head, but took no further notice 
of her mother’s implied rebuke. 

‘** Well,” said Miss Fluke, ‘* I have to tell you 
what you'll hardly credit, but what is true. Ma- 
bel Earnshaw is going—” Here Miss Fluke 
suddenly changed her tone, and uttered the three 
last words of her speech very rapidly in a loud, 
distinct whisper, ‘* going—ON THE STAGE.” 

Then she sat back in her chair, and contem- 
plated her hearers, with her arms folded tightly 
across her breast. 

*“*No?” exclaimed Mrs. Charlewood. Miss 
Fluke made no verbal reply, but nodded five or 
six times with extraordinary vehemence. 

** How absurd!” said Miss Augusta. ‘‘ But I 
don’t know that I’m very much surprised. Ma- 
bel was getting queerer and queerer lately, and 
besides, you know, she never was quite like oth- 
er people.” 

**Dearme! How I should like to have known 
her, whoever she was,” cried Penelope, appear- 
ing at the door, attired for walking, and accom- 
panied by her brother Walter. ‘‘ How d’ye do, 
Miss Fluke? Do tell me, Gussy, who was that 
delightful individual who ‘ never was quite like 
other people.” She—I think I heard you say she 
—must have been a refreshing creature.” 

**Oh, I dare say you'll think her latest craze 
all right and charming. Very likely. I was 
speaking of Mabel Earnshaw, and she’s going on 
the stage; that’s all,” rejoined Augusta, coolly. 

** What!” cried Miss Charlewood, fairly start- 
led, for the instant, out of her self-possession (a 
rare circumstance with her), and dropping into 
achair. ‘“‘ Mabel going on the stage! I don’t 
believe it.” 

‘I grieve to assure you that it is too, too, too, 


too true,” said Miss Fluke. ‘‘I know it for a 
fact, on the best authority.” 

** Oh, that of course,” replied Penelope, with 
very unceremonious brusquerie. ‘‘ People al- 
wars know things on the best authority. But 
whe told vou 7” 

‘Well. Miss Charlewood, since you ask me, 
I am bound to tell you that it was—her own mo- 
ther!” Miss Fluke brought out this last reve- 
lation as if it were the crowning horror of the 
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wonder why in the world Mrs. Saxelby 
shoud have thought of telling you such a thing?” 
sari Penelorw. 

The speech was not a polite one; but Miss 
Fluke was quite impervious to its discourtesy. 

** The fact is.” she replied, looking round with 
severe gravity upon her auditors, ** I asked her.” 

Miss Fluke Aod asked Mrs. Saxelby as to her 
daughter's intention of becoming an actress, and 
had, moreover, made a pilgrimage to Hazlehurst 
for the express pu of so doing. Mrs. 
Hutchins, by dint of prying and listening to her 
lodgers’ conversation, had arrived at some sus- 
picion of the truth. She had discovered from 
Corda that Miss Earnshaw had relatives on the 
stage. She had concluded at once that the let- 
ter with the Eastfield post-mark, addressed to 
Mr. Trescott, was from Miss Earnshaw. And 
partly for the gratification of her own curiosity, 
and partly to curry favor with Miss Fluke, had 
revealed to that lady most of what she knew and 
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Miss Fluke’s account of Mrs. Saxelb7’s full 
admission of her daughter’s intention filled the 
Charlewoods with surprise: though each mem- 
ber of the family received the news in a different 
manner, according to his or her peculiar char- 
acter. Mrs. Charlewood, as became a devout 
Flukeite, expressed much grief and horror; 
though the real, kind motherly heart of the wo- 
man occasionally asserted itself in such exclama- 
tions as, ** Well, I do ’ope Mabel may think bet- 
ter of it in time, and find a good ‘usband to take 
care of her!” or, ** There! I don’t know wheth- 
er it’s wicked, but I can’t ’elp wishing her suc- 
cess. forgiveme!” Augusta professed 
languidly that, though of course it was very 
shocking, she for her part was not so much 
astonished as the rest, and that she had long 
been of opinion that such outrageous and im- 
proper conduct must be the natural result of 
strong-mindedness, and the setting up of one’s 
own judgment against that of the people whose 
legitimate business it was to do all the thinking. 
Walter shrugged his shoulders at his sister, and 
lounging out of the room, opined that Miss EKarn- 
shaw would make a ‘‘stupning actress,” and 
that he would certainly go and see her, if ever 
he had the opportunity. Whereupon Miss Fluke 
groaned audibly. 

Penelope always found Miss Fluke intensely 
irritating, and it seemed as if Miss Fluke’s pres- 
ence excited her scornful spirit of contradic- 
tion to its highest pitch. Albeit, she remained 
quite silent during Miss Fluke’s very long and 
elaborate description of her interview with Mrs. 
Saxelby at Hazlehurst, and her solemn and em- 
phatic announcement of the appalling fact that 
Mabel ‘‘ actually had an aunt who was a player, 
and that she had been brought up among those 
kind of people from childhood !”’ 

‘*What a shame of Mrs. Saxelby to keep it 
so quiet! She never used to say a word about 
her family,” exclaimed Augusta. ‘I call it get- 
ting into people’s houses on false pretenses.” 

Penelope turned on her sister with a sudden 
flash that was like the dart of a panther. ¢ Mrs. 
Saxelby would probably have had no objection 
to speak of the position of her family connec- 
tions, Augusta, had she not thought it might 
have seemed like boasting to us.” 

** Boasting ?” 

**Certainly. Mrs. Saxelby was always very 
nice and good-natured ; but she knew perfectly 
well that our revered grandfather had carried a 
hod.” 

Augusta colored high with spite and vexation. 

‘* Really, Penny,” she said, flouncing up from 
her chair, ‘‘ you are too absurd. Comparing us 
with— I won't stay to hear such things said!” 
Miss Augusta’s rich silk dress trailed and rustled 
out of the room. 

‘*‘Umph!” said Penelope, contemplatively 
leaning her chin on her hand. ‘‘ How queer it 
all is, ain’t it? Augusta is haughty enough for 
a duchess, and handsome enough for two duch- 
esses. I'd back her for beauty and impertintnce 
against Lady Clara Vere de Vere herself. And 
yet, you know, our grandfather did carry a hod, 
Miss Fluke!” 

At dinner that evening none of the family al- 
luded to the news. ‘The cloud had not yet suf- 
ficiently cleared from Mr. Charlewood’s brow to 
make his wife and children as much at their ease 
in his presence as formerly; and what little con- 
versation passed between them was carried on 
almost in whispers. Clement, too, looked ill and 
anxious; and Penelope wondered in her own 
mind, as she observed his pale face and abstract- 
ed manner, whether he had heard of Mabel’s 
design, and whether his dejection might not pos- 
sibly be traceable to his knowledge of it. ‘I 
can't quite make Clement out,” said’Miss Charle- 
wood to herself, as she watched her brother across 
the dinner-table. ‘‘ At one time I thought it 
was a mere passing fancy that would die a nat- 
ural death very comfortably ; but now—I don’t 
know—I'm afraid there’s something more in it. 
Poor dear old Clem!” 

If Penelope Charlewood had what is called a 
soft place in her heart at all, it was occupied by 
her brother Clement. Later in the evening, 
when tea was brought into the drawing-room, 
and he had seated himself apart from the rest 
in a secluded corner of the large room, with a 
book in his hand, Penelope brought him a cup 
of tea, and then seating herself beside him, said, 
in a low voice: 


** We have heard some odd news to-day, Clem. 
Perhaps you know it already. Mabel Earnshaw 
is going on the stage.” 

Clement looked up, and the color mounted to 
his brow, as he asked, sharply : 

** Who says so?” 

** Miss Fluke says so. She came here to-day 
fully primed and loaded with the tidings.” 

**Confound that woman! She is the most 
intolerable and meddlesome fool in Hammer- 
ham. I wish to God some man would marry 
her and take her away!” 

**Oh, Clem!” cried his sister, ‘‘ What an 
awful wish against some man! But is it true 
about Mabel ?” 

“*I wish with all my soul I could say no, 
Penny. But I by no means tell you that is a 
certain fact. Will you, to oblige,me, refrain 
from repeating this tattle—at all events until it 
is confirmed past doubt.” 

For once in her life Penelope checked the 
sharp speech that rose to the tip of her tongue. 
Clement’s earnest, pleading look went to her 
heart, and called up a remembrance of some 
childish trouble they had shared and surmount- 
ed together. She gave him her hand, and watch- 
ed him, as he left the room, with eyes that were 
veiled with unaccustomed moisture. 

“*Poor Clem! Poor dear old boy! He is 
the very best fellow in all the world; and if it 
could make him happy, I almost wish—” 

What Miss Charlewood almost wished she did 
not distinctly tell herself on that occasion, for 
she brought her meditations to an abrupt term- 
ination with an impatient shake of her head: 
and opening the piano rattled off a brilliant set 
of variations with a clear metallic touch and a 
rapid finger. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CLEMENT COMES FOR HIS ANSWER. 


A First declaration of love! Whenever Ma- 
bel had indulged ‘in day-dreams it had always 
seemed to her that the first utterance of words 
of love in her ear must surely fill the whole world 
with a sort of glamour; that some mysterious and 
delightful revolution would take place in her be- 
ing; and that, as the poets sing, the sky would 
appear bluer, the sun brighter, and all the world 
more beautiful. 

These marvels were to come to pass, of course, 
on the hypothesis that she too would love, and 
that her maiden affection, lying coyly within her 
heart of hearts, like a shut lily, would give forth 
all its hidden sweetness at the warm pleading of 
the beloved one, even as a bud is wooed by the 
sunbeams into a perfect flower. 

Mabel was only seventeen, and the practical 
good sense and clear-sightedness of her charac- 
ter were oddly blended with an innocent ro- 
mance, such as might have belonged to a prin- 
cess in a fairy tale. Poor Mabel! 

When she awoke on the morning after her 
mother’s visit to Eastfield, roused by the tone- 
less clangor of a cracked bell, she found no mag- 
ic glamour on the earth, no deeper azure in the 
sky, no added glory in the sunshine. There 
was the mean, bare breakfast-room. ‘There was 
the morning psalm read aloud by Mrs. Hatchett 
on a system of punctuation peculiar to herself, 
which consisted in making a full stop at the end 
of each verse, whatever its sense might be. There 
was Miss Dobbin; there was the ugly Swiss gov- 
erness; there was the same old dreary round to 
toil through, that there had been yesterday and 
that there Would be to-morrow. 

Stay though! Not quite the same, for to-day 
was Sunday, and though Mabel had to accom- 
pany the children to church in the morning and 
afternoon, the evening hours would be her own. 
None but those who have been subjected, per- 
force, to the close companionship of utterly un- 
congenial minds, can conceive the sense of posi- 
tive refreshment that fell upon Mabel when she 
found herself alone: alone and unmolested, in 
her bedroom, with two clear hours before her to 
employ as she would. 

‘* Is it all real?” she said to herself, as she sat 
down on her bed in the chill garret, with a shaw] 
wrapped roundher. Jsitreal? I must think.” 

Her interview with Clement had been so strange 
and hurried, his declaration so unexpected, and 
her own agitation so excessive, that at first she 
had only felt stunned and bewildered, and, as she 
had told Clement, ‘‘very sorry.” But by de- 
grees a clear remembrance of what had passed 
came into her mind. His look, his words, the 
touch of his hand—she recalled them all vividly. 

**He said, ‘I love you. I love you with my 
whole heart !’” 

She whispered the words in the silence of the 
room ; but, softly as she breathed them out, their 
sound made the eloquent blood rise in her cheek, 
and she put her hands before her face, as though 
there were a prying witness present. 

If she believed Clement’s words she owed it 
to him to examine her own heart and give him 
the innermost truth that it contained. But to 
find that truth! Ah, that was difficult! How 
different-it all was from any love-story she had 
ever pictured to herself! 

Suddenly a thought pierced her heart like a 
swift sharp knife. What would Mr. Charie- 
wood say? What would Penelope say? ‘They 
would accuse her of having sought Clement, or 
laid traps for him, or of stooping to scheme and 

plot for the honor of an alliance with the Charle- 
wood family. Mabel sprang to her feet and 
paced up and down the room. 

‘**I will go to my own people. I will follow 
my own path. I will show that I can reject vul- 
gar wealth, and despise vulgar pride. ‘There is 
a world outside their narrow limits—a world of 
art and poetry and imagination, which they can 
none of them conceive or comiprehend. //e is 
good and kind, but he can not understand me.” 
The hot tears were streaming unchecked down 
her face. ‘‘I donotlove him. I am sure now 
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that I do not love him. I will work and strive 
for mamma and Dooley, and, if I fail, they will 
not love me the less.” 

Penelope had been thoroughly right in her 
judgment when she counseled her father to rely 
on Mabel Earnshaw’s pride as his surest ally. 

Mabel stopped at length in her restless pacing, 
and going to her trunk unlocked it and drew 
forth the dingy, battered, p ecious little Shaks- 
peare. 

At first she could scarcely fx her attention on 
the words before her. But soon the spell mas- 
tered her. She yielded herself up to it with all 
the enthusiasm of a nature peculiarly susceptible 
of such influences. And the spirit of poetry bore 
her up on its strong wings, above the dust and 
clash and turmoil of this work-a-day world. 
She came back with a mind refreshed and 
strengthened, as a healthy intellect must ever be 
hy the legitimate exercise of its imaginative 
faculties, and with a spirit calmed and braced. 
She wrote to hér Aunt Mary, and dispatched the 
letter to the care of the person mentioned by Mr. 
‘Trescott, and then waited with what patience she 
might for the result. 

A week, which seemed to Clement the longest 
he had ever passed’in his life, went by before he 
was able to return to Eastfield.. But at length 
one morning Mabel was summoned from her 
post beside the jingling, superannuated piano- 
forte, to Mrs. Hatchett's private parlor. She 
knew perfectly well who had come to speak with 
her; and though she had been preparing herself 
for the interview, and had conjured up a hun- 
dred times in her own mind the words that she 
would say, vet she felt as she approached the 
parlor that her thoughts were scattered, and that 
her spirits were as much agitated as on that 
memorable night. 

**Come in, Miss Earnshaw, if you please. 
Here is a gentleman who desires to speak with 
you.” 

' Mrs. Hatchett waved her hand toward Clement 
Charlewood, who stood beside the fire-place. 

Mabel was white, but betrayed no other sign 
of emotion, and greeted Clement quietly. 

‘* Mr. Charlewood,” contiaued Mrs. Hatchett, 
referring ostentatiously to a card she held in her 
hand, ** tells me that he is an old friend of your 
family. I have told him that as a general rule I 
do not approve of young persons in my employ 
receiving visits from gentlemen. lLlowever, in 
this case—” Mrs. Hatchett finished her speech 
by a dignified inclination of the head, and walked 
slowly out of the room. The good lady was, in 
fact, considerably impressed by Mabel’s receiv- 
ing a visit from a member of the rch Charle- 
wood family. 

Mabel sat down by the round centre-table cov- 
ered with tawdry books, and Clement remained 
standing opposite to her. For a minute or two 
neither spoke. At length Mabel said: ‘* Have 
you been to Hazlehurst lately, Mr. Charlewood ? 
Have you seen mamma and Julian ?” 

**No. Had I gone to Hazlehurst I could not 
have refrained from speaking of—of you, and 
until I had seen you again | resolved to keep my 
secret in my own heart.” 

‘There was silence again for a space. . 

‘*T have come for my answer, Mabel. But 
before you give it to me let me repeat my solemn 
promise to be your friend through all chances 
and changes. It may be that I shall never have 
the power to serve you, but at least believe that 
I shall ever have the will.” 

She raised her head and thanked hrm by a 
Jook. 

‘Tell me, Mabel, that you have thought of 
the words I said to you that night.” 

‘**T have thought of them; and I wish to an- 
swer them kindly and—and gratefully. I know 
I ought to be grateful for such words, so spoken. 
But I can not answer them as you would have 
me.” 

‘‘There is no question of gratitude, Mabel. 
Why should you be grateful to me? I could 
not help loving you.” 

‘**Mr. Charlewood, I am very sorry.” 

**Oh, Mabel, Mabel!” cned the young man, 
passionately, ‘* you can not know how it cuts me 
to the heart to hear you say’so! Mabel, dear 
Mabel!. I know that in many ways I am not 
worthy of you, but I believe that I could make 
you happy if you could bring yourself to love 
and trust me. I spoke too suddenly the other 
night, but | was hurried away by the thought of 
losing you, and by the prospect of your going 
away to embrace the career you contemplate. 
I knew for the first time how dear you were to 
me by the pang of my heart when your mother 
told me of your project. Let me save you from 
it, Mabel, my beloved !” 

He had taken her hand, which she hag suf- 
fered to lie unresistingly in his; but at his last 
words she withdrew it, and looked up at him. 

**Save me, Mr. Charlewood? I do not under- 
stand you.” 

** Forgive me, Mabel, if I offend you; but this 
is too serious a matter for polite commonplaces 
that mean nothing. God knows I am actuated 
by no selfish motive; if I knew [ never were to 
see your dear face again I would still urge you 
to abandon this scheme.” 

** And I would still reply that on this matter 
your mind and mine are as far asunder as the 
poles. We can not see it in the same light, Mr. 
Charlewood. How should you, who have been 
born and educated in the midst of Hammerham 
millionaires, be able to conceive the true life of 
anartist? Pardon me; but you have rightly said 
this is not a matter for polite commonplaces.” 

Clement had fallen back a pace or two, and 
Stood regarding her with a look of pained sur- 
prise, 

** Mabel, you are angry, and your anger makes 
you a little unjust, think.” 

“*I am not doing injustice to your motive,” 
she answered, quietly. ‘‘ I know you speak the 
truth exactly as you see it and in all singleness 
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of mind; but do you not perceive how impos- 
sible it would be for us ever to agree on this 
matter ?” 

‘* Be my wife, Mabel, and the question will be 
set at rest forever.” 

‘That question; yes, perhaps,” she answer- 
ed, with a vivid blush; ** but there would be a 
thousand other questions on which we should be 
at issue. And then your family—” 

** My family ?” 

**Yes; do you think they would be willing to 
receive a penniless teacher out of Mrs. Hatchett’s 
school, and welcome her as your bride?” 

Clement’s face brightened suddenly. 

**Is it possible that you have been allowing 
such a thought to weigh with you? My child, 
you would not surely sacrifice my happiness, and 
perhaps your own, toa foolish pride? You are 
proud, Mabel—very proud. I did not know it 
till to-day; but if the thought of what my family 
might say is troubling you—” 

‘* It is not at all troubling me.” 

‘** Well—if it is present to your mind—dismiss 
it. My people love you very much, Mabel; but 
even though it were otherwise, I say, not only 
that I do not think you ought to heed their dis- 
approval, but that I am very sure you ought not 
todo so. If that is the only obstacle—” 

** No, Mr. Charlewood, that is not the only ob- 
stacle. I—do not love you.” 

** Mabel !” 

‘*Hlear me out. I have thought of the words 
you said to me very deeply. I have tried to find 
the truth of my own heart. It was due to you 
that I should so try. I have told myself that if 
I loved you—loved you with such love as a girl 
should bear toward her future husband—surely 
I should be willing and happy to give up all other 
plans and projects for your sake. You would be 
the dearest thing on earth tome. Well! That 
is notso. I love my mother and my brother bet- 
ter. I lo®¥e my.own people who were good to us 
when we were helpless and desolate better. I 
love my plans and dreams, the path that I can 
cleave for myself, the chances of it, the hopes of 
it, the risks of it, if you will—I love all these, 
with independence and freedom, better than I 
love you. You, who are true and good, will not 
tell me that I ought, so feeling, to accept your 
love.” 

She had spoken rapidly in her excitement, and 
now paused, almost breathless, with her flushed 
face raised to his, and her clear, childlike eyes 
bright with latent tears. 

He looked at her for a moment, and then, turn- 
ing away, dropped his face upon his hands and 
leaned against the mantle-piece. When he raised 
his head after a while he was deadly pale, and 
his face wore a look of suffering that touched 
Mabel’s heart. 

‘*I am trying to do right,’ she said, in a softer 
voice. ‘*1l am grieved, sorely gneved, if I give 
you pain,” 

‘Jf you give me pain! No matter, Mabel; 
no matter for my pain; but can nothing turn 
you from this accursed project? Good God! it 
drives me almost mad to think of your leaving 
home, friends, every thing, to cast in your lot 
with a set of strolling players.”’ 

‘The change in her countenance as he said the 
words was as though a mask of stone had been 
placed over 

‘** I think you forget, Mr. Charlewood, that you 
are speaking of my father’s nearest and dearest 
relatives. itis useless to prolong this mterview. 
We only drift further and further asunder. Good- 
by, Mr. Charlewood! Forgive me, if you can, 
for the sorrow [ have innocently caused you, 
You will forget it—and me.” 

She held out her hand, but he did not take it. 

‘*Are you so obdurate? Must we part so, 
Mabel ?” 

** It is better. 
haps—we may meet as friends. 
be grateful for your goodness to us. 
God bless you!” 

She still held out her hand, but he did not 
seem to see or heed it. In another moment the 
door was gently closed, and she was gone. 


Some day—years hence, per- 
I shall always 
Good-by. 


- - 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue excursion season has fully come. The hot days 
bring a longing for green trees and flowers—for re- 
freshing breezes from sea and river—for something in 
the way of scenery unlike the stone and brick of the 
city. There are many short trips from New York 
which are delightful. One of the.pleasantest is to 
West Point. You can go by the cars if you please; 
but at this season the boats are most popular. There 
are many commodious steamers, which leave at differ- 
ent hours during the day; but if you desire to start in 
the morning there are steamboats which leave Des- 
brosses Street at half past eight, and touch at Thirty- 
fourth Street at a quarter before nme to take in pas- 
sengers. The latter pier will be found more conven- 
ient for up-town people. The green cars which run 
from the eastern part of the city, through Fourteenth 
Street, by a circuitous route to Weehawken Ferry, 
will leave you at the corner of Thirty-fourth Street 
and Tenth Avenue; and then, we are sorry to say, a 
very disagreeable walk must be taken before yon can 
reach the pier. It is a great pity that the beginning 
and ending of so many steamboat excursions is ren- 
dered uncomfortable by the necessity which now ex- 
ists of passing through a dirty street without a side- 
walk, and often almost impassable, before the boat 
can be reached. But so it is; and with a long sigh 
of relief, especially if you have undertaken to pilot 
Miss Susie and Master Willie, you come at length to 
the landing. Here, while watching for the boat, you 
will be offered, for the moderate sum of fifty cents, a 
ten-year-old ‘Guide to the Hudson River,” the date 
of publication being carefully erased. You will do 
well to postpone purchasing, as “Guides” of more 
modern date will be found on board. 

Presently, following the crowd, you find yourself on 
deck, comfortably seated, and watching in a dreamy 
sort of way the béautifal panorama, which is swiftly 
passing on either side. We are not going to enlarge 
upon the magnificent scenery gy the way, nor yet upon 


West Point, with its brave cadets and fair ladies, its 
fashion and flirting, its drills and dinners, its hops 
and hotels ; in order to appreciate each one must go 
and see for himself. If you take this excursion for 
the sake of the sail and the scenery, you will not be 
disturbed to learn that the afternoon boat, returning 
to New York, touches at West Point at half past davo. 
But if you wart to know something of West Point life, 
to witness the customary drill or parade, to visit the 
Military Academy, to see the ruins of Fort Putnam, 
etc., a couple of hours will surely not give the time. 
You must delay until evening and return by cars: or, 
better still, remain over night, and then you need not 
lose the saii down the river next day. 


Now that the warm season is fairly upon us can not 
some official measures be taken to thoroughly cleanse 
the city cars? Many of them are in an exceedingly 
filthy state. The cushions, full of dust, and often of 
vermin, should be renroved, and some cleaner, cooler 
seat be substituted. If cars were thoroughly washed 
every night the health and comfort of passengers 
would be greatly promoted. Moreover, if ‘‘ smokers” 
were so located that the fumes of their cigars or pipes 
might not drift through the cars, into the very faces 
ot the occupants, 1t would be an improvement. It is 
an intolerable nuisance to be compelled to breathe the 
sickening smoke of poor tobacco during a tedious car 
ride because “‘emoking is allowed on the front plat- 
form.” A man may enjoy a cigar, but is that any rea- 
son why he should convert his mouth into a perpetual 
Vesuvius? Can't he close up the crater for a few mo- 
ments for the comfort of the human race generally ? 


A new mode of operation has been adopted by a 
certain class of thieves, against which ladies should 
be on their guard. The scoundrel, who thinks him- 
self skillful enough, lurks around a street-corner until 
he sees a iady approaching with a pocket-book in her 
hand. He then walks briskly toward his victim, 
seizes the plunder, and darts down a by-street before 
she recovers from her amazement, Several cases of 
this kind have recently occurred. 


Those who iive in airy houses little realize what 
multitudes in our city swarm in small, ill-ventilated 
rooms. From along article which recently appeared 
in one of our daily papers, we make one or two brief 
extracts, which will give an imperfect idea of the hor- 
rors of some tenements. The following is a partial 
description of an entire block of buildings in Forty- 
second Street, west of Eleventh Avenue: The base 
of the cellar-floors was found to be an indescribable 
quagmire of filth, which oozed up between the boards 
as the visitors passed through. The ceilings are on a 
level with the street and scarcely more than six feet 
high. The stench was intolerable, and when the floor 
was raised became sickening. A man who had sound- 
ed this mass of liquid filth in one of the cellars said 
that it was eighteen inches deep. A stream of filthy 
water trickled through the ceiling, and the walls were 
moist with water that the waste-pipes failed to carry 
away. 

In “ Rotten Row,” as it is called, there was a cellar 
which had neither inlet nor outlet except the door 
which shut ievel with the pavement, but within which 
a woman was sewing by the dim light, while two chil- 
dren were playing about the place. The woman gen- 
erally was out at work during the day, but this was a 
sort of holiday, and she was keeping it with the chil- 
dren. When she leaves home to work she shuts the 
cellar-door, 'ocks the youngsters in, and has the satis~ 
faction of knowing that she will find them there whea 
she comes home. 

In Cherry Street is a tenement house, said to be the 
largest in the city. It occupies a lot about 36x 100 
feet upon the ground, is six stories high, and is cal- 
culated to accommodate 120 familiés. How many are 
accommodated is uncertain. The rooms are about 
10X14 feet in size, with a closet, which is called by a 
stretch of counting a bedroom, accompanying. These 
apartments are supposed to be capable of accommo- 
dating one family in a manner bordering upon lux- 
ury; but many of them, the tenants declared, had two 
or three families in each room, 


The latest wonder is the photographing of a flash of 
lightning. During a recent midnight storm an artist 
of this city piaced his camera in a window, and hav- 
ing “focused” by means of a distant street lamp he 
put his prepared glass in the box, and fortunately 
waited but an instant for a vivid flash; before the 
thunder broke his box was closed and his prize se- 
cured. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


— : 
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SABBATARIAN (fo driver of Sunday hack). “ But if you 
don’t keep the Sabbath, my friend, you don't keep the 
Law—and then what de you keep?’ 

Hack Driver. “ A wife and seven little ‘uns.” 

An elderly maiden, who had suffered some disap- 
pointments, thus defines the hitfman race: Man—a 
conglomerate mass of hair, tobacco smoke}confusion, 
conceit, and boots. Woman—the waiter, per force, 
on the aforesaid animal. 


Tue pest Lapies’ Companion” —Her husband. 


One charge in a lawyer's bill against a client was, 
‘‘ For waking up and thinking of your business, $5." 


A Taste.ess Frorr—The apple of the eye. 


How did Noah preserve honey-bees during the 
flood ?—In the ark-hives of the old world, of course. 


Jones complained of a bad smell about the post- 
office, and asked Brown what it could be. Brown 
didn’t know, but suggested that it might be caused by 
the *‘ dead letters,” 


THE BRIDAL. 
BY A DECIDEDLY CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 


Not a laugh was heard, nor a joyous note,* 
As our friend to the bridal we hurried: 
Not a wit discharged his farewell shot, 
As the bachelor went to be married. 


We married him quietly to save his fright, 
Our heads m the sad sight turning: 

And we “> as we stood by the lamp’s dim light, 
To think that he was not more discerning. 


To think that a bachelor free and bright, 
And shy of the sex as we found him, 

Should there at the altar, at dead of night, 
Be caught in the snare that bound him. 


Few and short were the words that we.gaid, 
Though of wine and cake partaking ; 

We escorted him home from the scene of dread, 
While his knees were awfully shaking. 


Slowly and sadly we marched him down, 
From the first to the lowermost story ; 

And we never have heard or seen the poor man 
Whom we left alone in his glory. 


A country apothecary was observed by a friend to 
be in the habit of draining all medicine vials returned 
to him by patients into one large bottle which stood 
upon his counter. Wondering what could be his ob- 
ject in this strange mixture, the friend 
one day interrogated him on the point. “ Surely,” be 
said, ‘“‘you can have no use for a mess like that.” 
** My dear fellow,” replied the apothecary, “ that is the 
most scientific medicine I've got in my Hone Simple 
medicines are very well for er complaints; but 
that’s the stuff for a patient with a complication of 
disorders.” 


The reason women never stammer is because they 
talk so fast a stammer has no chance to getin. Peo- 
ple stutter because they hesitate. 
a woman to hesitate about any thing? 


But who ever knew 


A Berkshire grave-yard has this epitaph: “* Here lies | 


the body of Mary Hawley, who died of severe Provi« 
dence and cholera morbus.” 


-_- 


WISDOM. 
BY A COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 

Some thoughts can never bear fruit in action. You 
~~ | for instance, raise cucumbers in a rame of 
mind. 

In spite of the assertions of huntan pride, the oper- 
ations of science are limited. The electric telegraph, 


that triumph ofscience, can not communicate ordinary * 


intelligence to a fool. 
Use is indeed second nature. 


The rattle ofa thon- © 


sand trains fails to awaken the confirmed railway- 


sleeper. 


With some minds logic is utterly powerless. The | 


delicate point of an argument will fail to pick a peri- 
winkle out of its shell. 


THE DILIGENT WOMAN. 


She riseth in the morning betimes, and as the lark 


singeth to his mate, so she-maketh a joyful noise in 
all her house. 

She maketh up her bed, and beateth the pillows 
thereof; and like as an eagle stirreth up her nest, so 


she stirreth up the feathers, and spreadeth out the | 


sheets, and layeth the blankets apart. 
She layeth her hand to the wash-tub, rubbeth upon 
the board, making clean the fine linen; her hands 


take fast hold of the wringer, and by tutming the | 


crank the water thereof is pressed out. 


She clotheth her family with pure garments, when 


she has made them smooth with a hot iron, and by 
reason thereof her husband is made comely when he 


sitteth among the chief men, or walketh in the market- | 


places. 

She kneadeth up her dough and baketh a good! 
cake for her housek 
piece of bread and butter of kine. 

She provideth her dinner in due season, and supper 
faileth not when the 
of the day, weary wit 


men. 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 


y 
old, and to every one she giveth a , 


scorneth the idle woman, with her delicate bands, who | 


lieth in bed and calleth a servant. 


News From tue Gat-urys.—It is stated that six fe- 


male compositors, with blue ribbons.in their hair, at- 
tract much attention in Dupont’s 
the Paris Exhibition. We suspect they do leas in the 


rinting-office, at | 


way of composing than of decomposing the visitors, | 


who, we understand, do all the “ making up,” though 
with what success we can not say. 


latter “cast them off,” fur that is simply in the way 


of business. 


THE YACHT REGATTA. 


Of course the ad- © 
mirers of these fair “ 1 cay not complain if the | 


Tue annual Regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club took place on June 13, and was unusually 


interesting and exciting. 
beautiful, and the bay was crowded with sailin 


The day was very 


craft of every character filled with ladies 
gentlemen anxious to enjoy the sport and the | 
day. The wind was light, and the contest was — 


not very spirited; but the enthysiasm of the 


people did not appear to be much diminished by _ 


this fact. 


The contesting sloops in the race were the 
Annie, White Wing, Evelyn, and Nautilus ; the | 
schooners were the Magic, Phantom, Dauntless, . 


Widgeon, Silvie, Vesta, Palmer, Rambler, and ¢ 


Fleur de Lis. 


west; and though the boats set every sail al- 
lowed by the rules of the Club, they made but 
slow progress while thus sailing ‘* dead to wind- 
ward.” In passing through the Narrows they | 


caught a lithe more wind, and the speed was | 


considerably. improved as were also. the spirits — 
of the yachtsmen. 
freshened and the schooners overhauled thesloops, 
and all ran in a heap to within a short distance 
of the Light-ship, where occurred the most in- 
teresting scene of the race, and which our artist. 
has faithfully reproduced: The Phantom was 


In the Lower Bay the wind | , 


ood man retnurneth at the end ts 
his labors and the strife of | 


When the start was made in the} ' 
Upper Bay the wind was light from the south- | 


the first boat to turn; as she did so her’ twa gaff- | 


topsails were dowsed and immediately set again’ 
upon the other side—a neatly-executed mancuvre: 
which drew deafening shrieks from the steam- 
whistles and loud cheers from the “‘ old salts” on 


board the numerous boats which had gathered to! . 


witness the “‘rounding.” The Phantom was 


followed by the Magic, Palmer, Da untless, Annie, . 


White Wing, Rambler, Nautilus, Voorhies, kve-’ 
lyn, Silvie, Widgeon, Clytie, Psyche, and Vesta, 
and the Fleur de Lis. ‘The “‘home stretch” was - 
slow and uninteresting, the arrival at the stake-. 
boat being quite tame. The Phantom was the 


first to get in, and was declared the winning’, 


schooner. 
The Evelyn was the winner of the sloops 
actual time was €h, 45m, +s. 


her: 


Her actual time out was 5h. 40m. | 
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PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Listen, my children, you shall hear 


(or the midnight mde of |Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the/town to-night, 

Hang a jantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
‘Vhrough every Middlesex village and farm, | 
For the country-folk to he up and to arm.” 


‘Then he said, ‘‘ Good-ni ‘ht and with muffled oar 


Silently rowed to the Chhrlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay, 
Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
‘Lhe Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with eagh mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, {hat was magnified 
By its own reflection in phe tide. 


Meanwhile his friend, thtough alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence aroun@ him he hears 

‘The muster of men at the barrack-door, 

The sound of arms, and|the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread|of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed to the tower of the church, 

Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber oyerhead, 

And startle@ the pigeons/from their perch 

On the sombre rafters that round him made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade— 

Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the Fyghest window ip the wall, 

Where he paused to list¢n and look down 

A moment on the roofs pf the town, 

And the moonlight flowihg over all. 

Beneath, in the church-yard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampmént on the hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like|/a sentinel’s tread, 

The watchful night-wind/ as it went 

Creeping along from ten{ to tent, ! 

And seeming to whisper, * All is well! 

A moment only he feels/ the spell 

Of the place and the-Hopr, and the ecret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and/the dead: 

For suddenly all his thopghts. are vent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens jto meet the bay— 

A line of black that benfls and floats 

On the rising tide like 4 bridge ot boats, 


Meanwhile, impatient to/mouant and nde, 
,ooted and spurred, with a heavy stride 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horsp’s side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 4 
Then, impetuous, stamp¢d the earth, 

And turned and tighten¢d his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched jwith eager search 
‘The belfry-tower of the/Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral ‘and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and. then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes till full on his sight 

A second lamp in the Helfry burns! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed dving fearless and fleet ; 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; | 

And the spark struck gut by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village} and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting /the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders, {hat skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand,jnow loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing jof the cock, 
And the barkfng of thé farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog 

That rises after the suh goes down. 


It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped int@é Lexington. 

He saw the gilded wepathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-hous¢ windows, blank and bare, 
(aze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stopd aghast 
At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to thé bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of bifds among the trees, 

And felt the breath df the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe ani asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge vould be first to fall, 

Who that day would! be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British jmusket-ball. 


You know the rest. [In the books you have read 
How the British Regulars fired and fled— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball 

from behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fi¢lds to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing ta fire and load. 


So through the nigh} “ode Paul Revem; 
And so through th./night went his cry of alarm 
To every Mide'2sex! village and farm— 
A cry of de: .nce aid not of fear, 
A voice . the darkness, a knock at the door 
And . word that shall echo for evermore ! 
For, vorne on the night-wind of the Past 
Through all our history to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Krom Ticknor & Fields’s Edition. 


WINGLETS 
FROM OUR “ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 


Rateion, Camotina, June 10. 

DEAR | to your orders I last 
week accompanied the President and bis on his 
last monumental excursion down here to leigh. 
We left Richmond rather my Sogg the rae about 
3 o'clock, in the midst of a rain. The President told 
me he expected to hear of a rising among the peo- 
ple when they heard along the route how early he 
and Mr. Sewarp had risen. Szrwarp rose from 
a sleeping-car,” remarked the President to me, “‘ and 
I rose from a constable in Tennessee,” which little 
joke put us all in a good-humor. We were driven 
along in the rain until we arrived at Petersburg to 
breakfast. ‘This Presidential reign,” remarked Mr. 
Sewarp, laughingly, “gives mea good appetite.” This 
—_ of the Secretary's was greatly enjoyed by Colonel 

Ew arp and Postmaster-General RANDALL. e Post- 
master-General at the time, that if Mr. 
Derrers had been along he would have had twenty 
thousand of it struck off for circulation among the 
Southern ple, as much as any thing to counteract 
the ous effects of Kerry's 

At Petersburg the President was welcomed by a 
speech from the Mayor, in which he said, ‘* This is not 
the first time we have given a warm reception to rep- 
resentatives of the United States Government.” The 
President said he remembered the event referred to, 
but let that pass. General Buensive is now in Con- 
gress. [Great cheering.] 

Soon after rye. Petersburg the train’was stopped 
by a drove of cattle, when the President coming to 
the rear platform, the confused cattle rushed toward 
him in such a wild manner that at one time it was 
feared that our 


** MOSES” AMONG THE BULL RUSHES 


would meet with his end, but happily the starting of 
the train relieved our anxieties. 

Crossing the Roanoke, near the spot where Joun 
SmiTH came near getting PocanonTas’s head knocked 
off, I called the attention of the President to the in- 
cident. He quickly replied, ‘‘Ah, if Pownatan had 
been my friend Ranpa.t here, he would have taken 
Suitn’s head how, if he didn’t 
run with his ‘ am!’" ‘This set Mr. Srwanxp off 
a-laughing most immoderately. He told me confiden- 
tially afterward that this was the best thing the Presi- 
dent ever got off. 

When we arrived at Weldon the President was tak- 
en in hand by Sec Battie of North Carolina. 
The announcement of this gentleman's name was a 
signal for the Secretary of State to get off one of his 
little jokes. He went in thus: “Mr. Barrts, I intro- 
duce to you the President of the United States; he 
has fought the Radical Congress in behalf of the 
South, and has now come down here to do ‘ Barre’ 
on his native soil !” 
of ‘*Good ! Good !" by the reporters. } 

Mr. Bart te, in reply, said: ** We welcome you back 
to the State of North Carolin amidst the scenes 
where you passed your boyhood days. We hope that 
shortly you will pitch your tent here; the pitch can 
be supplied from our native pines. [Cries of “‘ Good !""} 
Born here, you left soon, for causes never known, for 
Tennessee ; and having attained the highest eminence 
to which an American can aspire, we are glad to see 
you coming down (Immense cheering by the freed- 
men] among us, the companions of your youth. Mr. 
President, ~ have been the Moses of our colored 
friends, and have faced the dangers of Faro at the 
Capitol of the Nation in their behalf. [Cheers.} I 
welcome you to thesubsoil of your nativity.” (Cheers. 

This Bart ie having spent its force, the President 
opened on him thus: 

** FeLLow-CitTizENs OF MY NATIVE State !—I have 
no means of ex ene my emotions. [A voice— 
“The Yanks broke 7 all of the Express Companies 
in the war.” Great — ante I have no language 
certainly with which to frame an appropriate address. 
[Another voice—“ Frame it in gilt.” Cries of “ Put 
him out!" and **Good!") No, gentlemen, don't put 
him out; he can't put me out, for I have no eet speech 
for the occasion, I did not expéct to speak here. 
You must excuse me.” 

The President having concluded, the raging Batr.e 
turned on Mr. Sewarp and Postmaster Ranpa.t, and 
attacked them as follows: . 

‘**I am likewise commissioned to offer you a cordial 
welcome [“‘ We don’t drink !” interrupted the Secre- 
tary] to our State, and hope you will pass your time 
agreeably.” 

Mr. Sewarp replied as follows: 

_“T can certainly say for myself that I am taken a 
little aback by the size and weight of my North Caro- 
lina friends, and I can only say that if I am ever in- 
duced to fight a Battle it won't be in North Carolina.” 

ere Mr. Sewarp threw up the nge, and Mr. 
RANDALL stepped into the A 4 

“I also return my thanks. I have much pride in 
visiting the birth-place of the Honorable President of 
this nation—pride, because the office of President, 
next to that of Postmaster-General, can bestow more 
good offices upon the — (Cheers and laughter} 
than any other power in the world. I know this is 
the feeling of the President, and nothing would please 
me better than to see this land full of post-offices and 
postmasters.” [(Cheers.] 

We now left for Raleigh; and as the train passed 
the various stations along the road, where groups of 
all sizes and colors were gathered, the President ac- 
knowledged them by sending Mr. Ranpa. to the rear 
of the car to do the bowing. 

In a couple of hours we arrived at Raleigh. Here 
we were met by the Mayor, who pushed his way 
through the crowd and commen talking to the 
President, while a dozen others were so interrupting 
him that the President could not tell who was the 
right official. Secretary Sewarp remarked that prob- 
ab aM we had found a Mayor’s nest. 

‘his, of course, put the crowd into a fit of laughing, 

— the real Mayor took advantage of, and an 

us: 

_*Mg. Prestpent,—Allow me, Sir, in behalf of the 
city of Raleigh, to tender you a cordial welcome.— 
Many of the friends and associates of your youthful 
days were drafted with the rebel army, and have not 
yet come back; indeed, we have ceased expecting 
them; but such of us as are left are delighted to honor 
one who has ascended the ladder of fame to the to 
most round without falling to the bottom, auc on 
put his foot through the rounds four times.” ([{Im- 
mense cheering.} 
To this piece of flattety the President replied as fol- 

‘“It would be affected in me to say that Iam proud 
of = proemenete on the ladder, and to say that I 
could do it ym but I thank you for your welcome.” 

The President was now escorted to Yarborough 
House by General Siok.es, and was introduced to the 
crowd by Governor Wort. Said the worthy Gov- 

rnor: 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN AND Lapirs,—I have the honor to in- 
troduce to you the Constitution of the U Btater, 
alias AnpREw Jouwson. He visite the city of his na- 
tivity to tell us about the Constitution. I shall. there- 


fore, make no allusion to any subject n dividi 
public opinion. One thing we =e ai agreed upon— 


(Vociferous applause, and cries 


that is, the Constitution restored to its old foundation, 
and the Union as it was. The whole of our dis+ 
tinguished ‘from Constable to President, 
been spent in devotion to the Constitution: _ 

my oy névér fail him, or his shadow never grow 
= K. . President, what will you take?” (Immense 
ee 


J 
The President reaponded as follows: 
‘*Sin,—I confess that, under the circumstances, I 
am unable to say what it shall be—but let that . 
I am inspired with emotions which language is wholly 
inadequate to express. [A voice—‘ rough the 
motions, then."} Hero, in the language of another 
which I shall not attempt to Np upon [A voice— 
Sewaxp ?"}—here, in this city, where my in- 
fant eyes first saw the t of a pine-knot—here are 
the scenes of my childhood—here was every thing 


TO BIND MAN TO HIS FELLOW-MAN, 


and to associate him with mepounting objects. Yon- 
der stands the old prison and the wh epee In 


making my entrance into this city t ay, in a first- 
class railroad car, my mind wandered back to the 
time when I left ite streets, with my bundle over my 
shoulder, a penniless boy; and I remember the pic- 
ture in the newspaper advertisement offering one cent 
reward for my return. [Applause.)] When, looking 
back forty years, like the real Moses in the wilder- 
ness, I begin to inquire where are those I left be- 
hind [A voice—“‘Give it up!")—in the langnage of 
poetry I would say, ‘ How are you, Horace Grezey ?’ 


and ‘Does your mother know you're out?’ (Great 
— ee ho answers, ‘You're out." Where are 
my friends? Some have gone into business for them- 


selves, and others gone to that undiscovered country 
let us hopé, that Mr. Szewarp has just bought, and 
from which no traveler ever returns. (Great cheer- 
ing.] I again ask, friends and companions of my 
childhood, where are you?” Here an old colored 
nurse rushed out of the crowd, and, embracing the 
President around the neck, exclaimed: 


Uy if 


/ 


Sf 


“HERE'S ONE OF "EM, BRESS HIM!” 


[Vociferous cheering and cries of “‘Go in, Aunty!) 
The President, g, continues : *‘ Where are the 
gay roysterers, the Smirus and the Joneses? [A voice 
—**Gone into the distillery business, most of ‘em."’} 
Where is the long list of men who lived at that day, 
and whe commanded respect for constancy to princi- 
le? [A voice—‘* on the booke of the pardon-broker.” 
reat laughter.) Under these circumstances could I 
feel indifferent? [A voice—“Oh no!"}] I would be 
false to my nature if I f t you. [A voice—‘‘Oh 
yes!) Let me quote from the poets again: 
‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never did put into his head 
What had better remained corked in the jug” 


(Cries of ** No” and “ Yes” and gress applause.} But 
jet that pass. When I went out from among you, and 
from the time I became connected with politics, I nev- 
er took the pledge [Cries of ‘‘ That’s'so and cheers. 
to be guided by blind party. Come weal or woe, I 
laid one hand upon the Constitution, and the other 
upon a table or chair, and endeavored to stand firm. 
[Applause.] Since I left 


MY NATIVE STATE 


I have been ng to repair the breaches of the war. 
[Cries of “Joke !” “Good!” and Let us 
efface from our minds the memory of the past, and let 
us pour oil on the troubled waters. [A voice—‘* Make 
it something stronger.”} This has been my constant 
object, but let that pass. One word to you, youn 

men. Don't be ashamed to be a sman ; don 


is my mother, and, whatever may have been her de- 
linquencies, 


[Vociferous cheering.] Ladies and gentlemen, thix is 
1 I cam remember for this occasion, and I thank you 
for the patience and attention with which you have 
e assem » ich was large, soon dispersed. 
Becrotary Sewirp made a fanny spbech tothe few 
remained, followed by Postmaster-General 
and General Sioxies. At the conclusion of Gene;,,) 
Sroxies’s speech, there being no one present, e Ge). 
Justice. C i ted h 
ef-Justice Cuasz is expected here to-n orrow 
when the President will repeat his other speech, j); 
which it is understood he has other people besides th. 
Sarrus and the Jongsss he intends inquiring after. 
“The common oe here are in great trouble as to 
What the President is going to do to these people when 
h out where they are. General Sick.es lending 
his countenance to the affair looks to them as squint- 


ing toward -onfiscation. 


e President wishes me to attend him on his trip to 
Boston next month, but I don’t know how that will be 
Cc. 0. W. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


By MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of “‘ Denis Donne,” “ Walter Goring,” “ Played 
Out,” etc. | 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
BY THE LAKE, 


Tue mare which Mr. Talbot had declared to 
be ‘‘too slight for Bathurst” had carried thar 
gentleman far away from the brothers long be- 
fore the conversation which has just been record- 
ed had come toaclose, She had visibly flagged, 
as has been narrated, on a piece of marshy, 
spongy turf, and then she had got herself to- 
gether, and gallantly borne him over a hurdle and 
away on a slightly sloping piece of ground into 
the extreme edge of the Haldon parkland. Then 
he had pulled up, quoting to himself the line, 
** This is the place—stand still, my steed. Let 
me review the most eligible way of getting hack 
to the house without falling in with those fellows 
again. I don’t want that now.” This he said to 
himself breathlessly, looking about him for ashort 
cut back to the house. Presently he saw one 
that looked promising—an elm-tree avenue in 
full foliage, through which he could gallop un- 
observed by any one who might be on the high 
lands adjoining. ‘* Oh, ride as though you were 
flying!” He sang out the refrain of the brilliant 
Irish ballad heartily as the mare bounded into 
her stride, and the goal he sought was brought 
nearer to him each instant. As he went along, 
conscious of looking well in the blue unclouded 
weather, swinging easily and gracefully to each 
movement of the mare’s, he felt rather sorry that. 
Blanche was not near to see him; and the feel- 
ing was not an extraordinarily conceited one un- 
der the circumstances, for with his Glengarry 
bent down low over his brow, his handsome fair 
face glowing with the sun and the exercise, and 
his bold blue eyes brilliant with excitement, he 
was no unworthy object merely from the artistic 
point of view. 

A groom came out as he clattered hastily into 
the yard, and as the mare was led off with heav- 
ing sides and seething flanks he turned to go to- 
ward the house, and met Blanche. 

**What a mad rider you are, Frank!” she 
said, reproachfully ; ‘‘ why such haste when the 
very air is languid? How you have heated that 
poor horse!” 

‘*T was anxious to get back,” he said. And 
then Blanche tried to pass on nearer to the 
horse, and he offered her his arm to stop her 
progress. ‘‘ Never mind the mare now; she 
has been on probation to-day. I have been put- 
ting her through all her paces, in order to see 
whether she will suit you or not. I heve decided 
that she will suit you—so she is yours.” 

She shook her head. 

‘** You are really gorgeous in your generosity, 
Frank—a sort of man who would order round 
‘more carriages’ with as grand a grace as the 
Irish magnate did. She must not be mine, how- 
ever, the pretty darling. I should have a slight 
difficulty in keeping her in furnished lodgings 
in town.” * 

They had sauntered slowly out of the yard 
while she had been speaking; and now they had 
reached a bend in the’drive from whence two 
paths—one leading direct to the house, the other 
bearing away to the lake—diverged. She half 
inclined to the former path, but he whispered: 

‘**No, no! eome down by the lake.” 

‘“*T am afraid of a sun-stroke,” she said, put- 
ting her hand up to her bare head as she spoke. 
** 1 rushed out without a hat to get a few flowers; 
and then I saw you, and forgot my flowers in 
the agitation your furious riding caused me.” 

** 'There’s a depth of shade under that old ilex 
that will secure you from all fear of sun-stroke. 
Do come, Blanche. id 

He moved on with his left hand clasping hers 
as it rested on his right arm, and she was con- 
strained to go with him. 

** What have you done with the Talbots ?” she 
asked. 

‘**Oh! never mind the Talbots,” he replied. 

‘‘But I do mind about them particularly,” 
and then—she could only think it, she dared not 
speak as one who knew—she went on: ‘‘! am 
afraid things are not going as well with Mr. ‘Tal- 
bot as his friends could wish.” 

‘““T am afraid that there is something wrong 
with Master Edgar,” he replied, carelessly, *‘ but 
he’s such a queer, close fellow, one can never 
make out what he’s after; however, as our 
thinking about it won't help him, we had better 
not think about it, eh ?” 

‘‘ Frank, you are so funnily selfish,” she said, 
laughing; ‘‘ there is a grain of truth and hon- 
esty at the bottom of every selfish remark you 
make which causes me to regard it more lenieut- 
ly than I should otherwise do, Sir ; still you are 
selfish, and it is a pity.” = ie 

‘“*T will take the rest of your rebukes sitting 
down, if you will allow me,” he replied, smiling ; 
‘*there is a place for you, here on this mound 
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take your ideas of such men from Winson, 
g and others you see down here. I was a Congressman 
: once, and see me—but let that pass. In conclusion 
es permit me to tender you my ‘thanks for this cordial 
welcome from the Governor of the State. She sent 
; ee me out penniless and friendless. I now come a per- 
‘a | fectly rotten with both money and friends. [Cheers.} 
= 4 And I can with pride say of y 
= = 
} 
‘ 
J I LOVE HER STILL. 
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hy the roots+the light falls on your chignon in 
a most marvelous manner, and your face will be 
in shade; so! may I sit here? 

He seated himself close by her side; even as 
he asked it ; leaned on his elbow, and looked up 
very lovingly into her face. aah wish you would 
jet me go and get my hat,” she exclaimed, turning 
her face slightly away from his bent, earnest gaze. 

‘*No, no, no!” 

‘‘'Phere you are! selfish again! it pleases you 
that I should sit here and scorch my brains be- 
cause the light falls, as it seems good to you that 
it should fall, on my chignon.” 

‘Blanche! not for that only.” 


Ilis tone was a littl® more serious than any 


she had ever heard from him before. She looked 
round at him quickly and scrutinizingly, and 
then she said : 

‘*For some equally frivolous reason, then, I 
am sure!” Then, Forgive me, Frank, for 
saving that. I really beg your pardon, but you 
are so much what a brother would be to me that 
I can not help talking to you as if you were my 
brother.” 

‘*T don’t seem to care to see that sentiment 
strengthened,” he said, dryly. 

‘*] am sorry for that, for it has been strength- 
ening daily from the day I saw you first.” 

‘* What did you think of me when you saw me 
first ?” 

‘**T almost forget—no, I do not—I liked you, 
and felt as well disposed toward you as one does 
toward the majority of people. Natural affec- 
tion does not develop in an instant, you know.” 

‘*T don’t care what natural affection does, but 
the immortals love each other at first sight, and 
love is of them.” 

‘*T am sure I shall get a sun-stroke,” Blanche 
said, hurriedly; ‘‘if you would only let me go 
and get my hat I should like you so much.” 

‘* Perhaps you would not come back ?” 

** Yes, I would.” 

‘* Perhaps you would not come back alone ?” 

‘Well, it may occur to you to remember that 
Miss Talbot may find it dull alone with mamma.” 

“Not a bit of it; she will find it delightful 
with mamma; at any rate, I find it delightful that 
she should be up there with mamma while I am 
here with you. Come, Blanche, don’t be so 
restless ; you give your society for hours to Tal- 
bot or to Lal, and you grudge me a few minutes, 
I want to talk to you about—” 

About what ?” she interrupted, laughing. — 
‘*T can tell you without you taking any trouble : 
you want me to speak to you of ‘'Tannhiauser,’ 
without waiting for any replies from you; you 
wish to enjoy the sun in silence, and as you 
know that I am well contented to hear myself 
speak, you will condescend to listen to me.” 
She tried to rattle on, without giving him the 
opportunity of saying a word; but he divined 
her motive, and frustrated it. 

‘* Quite the reverse,” he said. ‘‘ As a rule, 
you are right in supposing that while you spoke 
I could desire no better occupation than to hear 
you; but on this occasion I want to speak, and 
you must listen.” 

” ** How well the house looks from here!” she 
said, 

‘Yes; the remark is peculiarly relevant to 
the point I was discussing, is it not?” he an- 
swered, smiling. ‘Queer it is that we should 
be sitting here looking at the house that would 
have been your own if you had not been over- 
proud and over-generous to me.” 

‘* Not over-generous to you. I knew nothing 
of you; you were a name to me. ‘ Bathurst's 
hoy’ papa used to call you.” Then the remem- 
brance of the proposition that had been made 
with regard to ‘* Bathurst’s boy” by herself about 


herself shot across her mind, and she blushed’ 


and laughed. 

“The man is very grateful for the good you 
gave the boy,” he said, softly; ‘*‘I almost feel 
as if | owed myself to you, Blanche. What an 
obscure fellow I should have been if you had 
seen and conquered old Mr. Lyon!” 

‘* Poverty, or, at any rate, want of wealth, is 
not necessarily ‘ obscurity,’” she replied. 

He shrugged his shoulders, as if he rather 
doubted the truth of that aphorism. 

‘** You would have been an equally good, and 
perhaps a far greater man, if you had been left to 
your own devices, Frank, than you will ever be 
now; you have nothing to be grateful to me for.” 

‘*Give me something to be grateful for,” he 
said, winningly; and he put his white, well- 
shaped hand on hers as he spoke. ‘* Will you 
give me something to be grateful for ? will you, 
Blanche ?” 

“Yes; I will give you excellent advice—do 
not resent it. Remember what I said to yon the 
other day when we were all down here—recall 
the spell I repeated, and the remark I made 
about it.” . 

that your advice ?” 

Yes. ” 

“Why do you offer it?” 

** Why, indeed!” she said, with an assumption 
ofacarelessair. ‘‘I think I can give you a co- 
gent reason, though. I should like to see you 
grow earnest, for, as I told you, ‘the heart may 
not be thine’ until you do so; and it is a pity to 
wait over-long for it, for Trixy’s heart would be 
well worth having.” 

** Is that your advice—that I should endeavor 
to gain Miss Talbot’s heart?” he asked, and if 
he had not been Frank Bathurst he would have 
looked mortified. Being himself, he - merely 
threw an additionally imploring express:bn into 
his eyes—an expression which Blanche steadily 
resisted, for reasons that have been already as- 
signed, 

** Indeed I do—if you can.” 

He threw himself back with an air co confi- 
dence on the subject that was not quite pleasing 
to the woman who loved Trixy Talbot’s brother. 
“Frank, you are woefully conceited, I am afraid,” 
She said, reproachfully; ‘‘and I feel rather 


guilty, for I know that I have aided in making 
you so.” 
‘**No, not at all; your conscience is quite 


‘clear on that score,” he replied, almost bitterly ; 


**you have been kind to me; but this morning 
you are determined, for some reason or other, 
to make your manner’ counterbalance all that 
kindness. I feel very much rebuffed.” 

**Now you make me feel guilty of injustice, 
folly, and rudeness. Why should I rebuff you ? 
To me you are all that the kindest brother could 
be; let me regard you as such, Frank; it will 
be such a comfort to me.” — 

** But it will be no comfort to me,” he replied. 
** It is all very weH, Blanche, but Platonic affec- 
tion breaks down between friends, and fraternal 
affection will not answer between cousins, when 
I am one and you the other party concerned ; if 
I had never seen you, I should have fallen in 
love with Trixy Talbot; but I have seen you, 
and I’m a gone ’coon.” 

She would not take it as a declaration; she 
would not allow him to suppose that she could 
for one moment think he intended it to be ex- 
pressive of a desire to marry her. She did not 
belong to that order of women who look upon 
every word, even of avowed affection, as a step 
toward the altar. So now she began to sing out, 
sweetly and blithely, the words: 
a6 oy weeds of courtly flattery, such fall like morn- 

ng 


ew ; 

For oh! love takes another turn, the tender and the 
Liking light as ours was never meant to last; 
It was a moment’s fantasy, and as such it has 

passed.’ 
And when she sang that, Frank very wisely re- 
solved to cease from further tender treatment of 
his subject that day. 

But he was very far from giving up his point ; 
for all his gay, light manner, for all that habit 
of seemirig never to care for one thing long, he 
had great tenacity of purpose, especially when, 


as in this case, obstacles arose where least they” 


had been expected. The hare that doubled 
most frequently was the one he most cared to 
course; the deer that gave the hounds a hard 
run was the one he loved to follow; and the 
woman ‘‘who warned the touch while winning 
the sense’ was the one he wished to woo, and 
win, and wed. 

‘*Is she afraid of being seriously regarded too 
soon ?” he said, coaxingly, when Blanche had 
quite finished her little strain. ‘‘Melodious 
Mentor! tell me the way to be tender and true 
according to your song.’ 

‘* Like ‘the Douglas,’ ” she exclaimed, eagerly 
changing the topic. ‘* ‘ Douglas, Douglas, tender 
and true!’ Oh, those dear old border ballads. 
Why have we no bard to sing likewise in these 
days? In place of those genuine rhythms we 
get verses of society that small critics are good 
enough to call ‘Praedesque.” Poor maligned 
Praed! why should he be made to father such 
folly ?” 

** As what?” 

** As the tinkling lines that choke the maga- 
zines. We have lost our gallantry—our good 
gallantry, I mean; the ‘idea’ flourishes still. 
We have lost our guileless belief in the ‘ brave 
and noble,’ and so none are found to sing it. 
We have lost our genuineness in most things, 
and specially in the artistic part of our nation- 
ality; have we not, Frank ?” 

**T have not given my mind to the subject 
very seriously,” he replied, demurely; ‘‘ but I 
do not think that we have lost our ‘ go’ in poetry 
or in any other branch of art; there is an im- 
mense amount of fervid trash written and pub- 
lished, but a few young lights are rising up whose 
blaze is hot and cléar.” © 

‘* But no one to be compared with Scott, or By- 
ron, or Shelley—whom I don’t half understand.” 

‘Scott, whom you mention now with such 
wholesome awe, was named less reverently by 
his compeer in ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers :’ 

“ «And Shaks Milton, Dryden, all forgot, 
Resign their hallowed bays to Walter Scott.’ 
‘Time tries all,” you know. A few of those 
whom you now look upon as producers of mere 
‘ tinkling lines’ may be found to have good metal 

in them before the century is old.” 

‘¢! wonder whether there is any thing in it 
all ?” she said, in a low voice. ‘‘ Sometimes it 
aH seems such’ vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
nothing is worth any thing, and all is emptiness. 
Were the mighty men of old happy, I wonder ? 
Homer did not enjoy life a bit more for his works 
living on through all the ages. Do you think 
he was happy ?” 

‘*T should not be surprised to hear he was 
not,” Frank answered, lazily. ‘‘'The fellow who 
wrote the ‘Art of Love’ (from experience, let us 
suppose) must have had a jolly time of it; but 
the knowledge that he is to be learned a few hun- 
dred years hence by little boys who object to you 
can hardly add to any man’s happiness.” 

‘** Frank,” Blanche Lyon said, suddenly turn- 
ing her head toward him as he lounged at her 
side, ‘‘you’re nice, and witty, and shallow— 
frightfully shallow. I am sure if I had been a 
man I would have done something good with my 
life, for I have a horror of hearing the little 


things that we say in joke about the mighty’ 


things that have been. I ‘lack veneration for 
many things; I know that, but I do respect so 
many things that you treat facetiously because 
you fail to understand them.” 

‘*That’s all Lionel Talbot talk—treated accord- 
ingly,” he said, laughing. ‘* Lal is a charming 
fellow, with an immense fund of faith in the true 
and the beautiful, and all the things that are 
generally written with capital initial letters; 
and you have picked up some of his notions. 
‘Done something good with your life if you 
had been a man,’ would you? What a boon it 
is to the rest of us that you are only a woman, 
and so not that coléssal bore, a shining example! 
Here’s a chance for your ameliorating the mental 


condition of your suffering fellow-creatures still 
—do something good with my life. Iam quite 
ready to place it in your hands.” 

Were my brain steady I might think of 
accepting the charge, Frank, but the sun has 
been too much for me. ‘Oh! ilex-tree—oh! 
ilex-tree, how faithless are thy branches!’ They 
have let the rays in upon me, so that, if you would 
not see me grow red and unbecoming, you will 
let me go in out of the way of them.” 

**It is a mistake to say ‘man never is but 
always to be blessed ;’ that applies especially to 
women,” Frank said, impatiently. ‘‘I thought 
we were very happy here, so of course you find 
it too hot. Well, I am your slaves Blanche; we 
will go in if you like. I will always do what 
you like.” ) 

He had taken both her hands-&nd was lifting 
her up from her sitting posture as he spoke, and 
she was looking up gladly and gratefully into his 
face—gladly and gratefully! and he fully de- 
served that she should shower such glances upon 
him, for he had been very generous in saying no 
more when she had given him to understand that 
he had said enough. As she fairly balanced 
herself, and stood steadily upon her feet, Lionel 
came over the crest of the bank that rose up 
from the water, and Blanche blushed with the 
miserable consciousness that beset her, of seem- 
ing other than she was; and the two men felt 
that the trip to Algeria, which Lionel had con- 
templated, would be a desirable thing after all. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘THOU ART SO NEAR, AND YET 80 FAR.” 


WueEwn Mr. Talbot went back to Haldon, leay- 
ing Lionel leaning against a hurdle, he (Edgar) 
was, as has been told, in no pleasant mood. He 
had suggested that his brother should bear the 
burden of the bad news to his sister, and his 
brother had, in all singJe-mindedness, pointed 
out to him that to do so was his, the elder’s, 
part. Mr. Talbot was far from feeling convinced 
that this was the case; at the same time he was 
equally far from being capable of again hinting 
his desires on the subject. Accordingly, he 
went back to the house just about the time that 
Frank Bathurst and Blanche emerged from the 

ard, and the glimpse he caught of that pair 
lasily sauntering away toward the water did not 
brighten his temper or his 1 

He found Beatrix sitting by the open window, 
down on the threshold of it, in fact, in the same 
position she had occupied on the previous night, 
when Frank Bathurst had faced her—looking 
eloquently all his fervent admiration for her hair 
and eyes. She had a little work-basket on her 
lap, and an open book on a chair immediately 
by her side. But she was neither reading nor 
working actively—she was thinking, and her 
thoughts interfered with her executive power. 

**Can I speak to you here, without being lia- 
ble to Mrs. Lyon at any moment?” he asked, 
lifting up the open book, and placing himself on 
the chair by her side. ‘“‘If not, come away 
somewhere else, Trixy.” 

‘*T can account for Mrs. Lyon for the next 
hour; she has gone down to the village, to look 
at a cottage that is to let.” 

‘* What on earth for ?” 

‘* Blanche—Miss Lyon told her this morning 
that a friend of hers might possibly want a small 
country-house soon; and Mrs. Lyon, it seems, 
delights in house-hunting. So she made inqui- 
ries of the servants, heard of this cottage, and 
has gorie off to look at it.” 

** And can you account for the othérs?’” he 
asked, carelessly ; but he watched her with fur- 
tive keenness as she began trifling with the con- 
tents of her work-basket, and answered : 

** Miss Lyon has gone out to gather flowers 
—the others went out with you, did they not ?” 

**She is gathering flowers that bloom unseen 
by us, then, for I saw her going down to the lake 
with Bathurst as | came in. However, that is 
not what I wanted to tell you, Trixy. The truth 
is, things have gone very badly with me, and it 
is time you should know it, as you will be a suf- 
ferer.” 

She looked up, startled and affected as much 
by the tenderness with which he addressed her 
as by the tidings his words conveyed ; but before 
she had said any thing he went on in a peevish 
tone : 

**Don’t go white and red about it. Of all 
things I hate a scene. ‘The less said about my 
business the better, since no amount of talking 
can possibly set it straight. I have been unfor- 
tunate to an extraordinary degree, having lost 
not only my own money but all Lionel’s and a 
good deal of Mark Sutton’s into the bargain—” 

She interrupted him here by holding her face 
up to kiss him; as he bent down to her he saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. 

**For mercy’s sake don’t cry, Beatrix,” he 
muttered. ‘‘I can stand any thing better than 
women’s tears. Itis hard on you—very hard on 
you, I allow that, but you shall feel the change 
as little as possible—that I swear.” 

**Qh! Edgar, do you believe that I am think- 
ing of myself?’’ she asked, reproachfully. 

‘*Of course I do—it is only natural and hu- 
man that you should think of yourself. It is a 
bad thing for you; a very bad thing. In a lit- 
tle time, had I been able to hold on, you would 
probably have been independent of me. Is that 
chance over Trixy ?—tell me honestly.” 

‘* What chance ?” she asked, crimsoning pain- 


y. 

‘* We have come to such a pass that it is 
feeble of you to attempt to evade my natural anx- 
iety about you out of false delicacy. How do 
you stand with Bathurst ?” 

** Edgar! how can you ask me? If I stood 
in any other relation to him than is apparent to 
all the world should I not have told you? or 
rather, would he not have told you so?’ 


**] am not so sure of that—about him, at 


least,” Edgar Talbot said,’ shaking his head 
** Now, look here, Trixy—you like iy of that 
Tam sure. I shall more bitterly regret my loss 
of fortune on your account than I do already if 
it were the means of separating you from him. 
I have been very plain-spoken with you-—far 
more so than I should have been if I did not 
feel that, even at some cost of fine feeling to you, 
Iam bound to make you all the reparation [ ean 
make. Be equally candid with me. Would it 
not be agreeable to your wishes to live down here 
for a time with the Lyons, rather than to retarn 
to a less cgmfortable home in London than you 
have known hitherto ?” 

** To live down here !—no, no, no!” 

“*Not here at Haldon, but in the village. I 
am the one Miss Lyon had in her mind when 
she spoke of some friend of hers possibly soon 
requiring country quarters.” i 

** How did she know ?” 

** Because I told her last night.” 

** How you all rely on her judgment!” Trixy 
cried out, bitterly. ‘‘ I thought till now that it 
was only Lionel and Mr. Bathurst who turned 
to her on all occasions,.as if she were the best 
guide, philosopher, and friend they could pos- 
sibly have. Now I find you give her your con- 
fidence before you give it to me.” 

** Circumstances compelled me to give her my 
confidence. I want her mother to continue with 
you still,” he answered, evasively. ‘“* And now 
tell me—what cbjection have you to remaining 
down in this neighborhood, provided a suitable 
house edn be found? Victoria Street must go 
—I tell you that fairly; and I do not think it 
will be to your interest or to mine to take you 
into an inferior metropolitan locality; besides, 
it will be cheaper here.” | 

** Why not some other neighborhood ?” she 

urged. 
** And why some other neighborhood ?” he re- 
plied. ‘‘It will save time, trouble, and money 
if I can establish you here with the Lyons; 
should any change arise it will be easy to take 
you away.” 

** What change are you contemplating ?” 

** Well, to put it broadly, and in such a way 
that we may both fully understand ‘the other— 
should Bathurst marry Blanche Lyon, I can 
quite feel with you that the village would be no 
fitting residence for you; but we do not know 


that this is likely to be; and therefore, unless | 


the plan is positively painful to you, I shall ask 
you for my sake to agree to it.” 

“I submit entirely to your judgment,” she 
said, coldly. It seemed to her that her brother 
was betraying a callousness as to her feelings in 
the matter which lessened his claims on her af- 
fection, however it might be about her obedi- 
ence. He was evidently determined to play her 
—his last card, however much she might suffer 
in the publicity of such staking, and however 
keenly she might be wounded if he lost. Plain- 
ly as he had spoken to her, she had not been able 
to bring herself to speak with equal plainness to 
him in return. He had assumed that she was in 
love with Mr. Bathurst, and she had not denied 
the assumption. On the other hand, she had 
not acquiesced in it even when he had said that 
he “‘could quite feel with her that the village 
would be no fitting residence for her in the event 
of Bathurst's marrying Blanche Lyon.” 


Inconsistent as it may appear, after the cool - 


manner of her submission having been comment- 

upon, Beatrix Talbot was conscious of being 
glad that she was not to be entirely removed 
from the society of the man she loved. The in- 
consistency is admitted, and the artistic proprie- 
ty of it defended, for in real. life the great ma- 
jority are consistent only in inconsistency of 
feeling, if not of action. Some subtle adjust- 
ment of her sentiments regarding Frank Bathurst 
made her glad that she was not to be taken away 
from his atmosphere altogether; at the same time, 
she was sorry that any other than himself should 
have proposed her remaining in it. Moreover, 
she was partially rejoiced and partially grieved, 
in some intricate way, that this Social convulsion 
was coming about. Mattegs resettle themselves 
differently after such throes and dissolvings of 
former habits; and™she argued, after the man- 
ner of women, that the worst which certainly 
might ensue would be better than this unquiet 
in which her heart now dwelt. So she thought, 
comforting herself for a few moments after her 
last speech to her brother, and then she began to 
stab herself again by picturing what she should 
do, and how she should feel if, after she was 
safely settled in the cottage with the Lyons, Mr. 
Bathurst came and took one of the inhabitants 
thereof away, leaving her (Trixy) to solace Mrs. 
Lyon’s declining years. It was not a pleasing 
picture, but it did not last longer, fortunately, 
than such painful mental paintings are wont to 
do. <A sweeter subject, in more glowing hues, 
spread itself over the canvas of her mind pres- 
ently, as she thought of the night before, and 
how he had looked at her when he had declared 
himself to ‘‘ be sympathetic, whatever Blanche 
might say to the contrary.” 

** Edgar, I will live-wherever you wish me to 
live, and be as happy as possible,” she said, sud- 
denly, in quite a different tone to the one in which 
she had previously agreed to his desire. Then 
he got up and went away, thinking that it was 
impossible she could have looked so absurdly 
hopeful all in a moment if she had not some 
reasonable foundation for believing that Bathurst 
was in earnest about her. 

‘If Blanche Lyon should elect to go away,” 
he said to himself, ** Trixy would carry the day: 
he can’t resent the ‘present’ soft influence.” 
Then he despised Mr. Bathurst very heartily for 
that power of loving all that was lovely, which 
was so eminently characteristic of him, and at 
the same time made up his mind to adopt all the 
means he knew, in order to compass the desirable. 
end of getting Frank Bathurst for a brother-in- 


law. 
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THREE sang of love! together: one with lips 
Crimson, with cheeks and bosom in a glow, 
Flushed to the yellow hair and finger-tips ; 
And one there sahg who, soft and smooth as snow, 
Bloomed like a tinted hyacinth at a show ; 
_And one was blue with famine after love, 
Who, like a harp/string snapped, rang harsh and low 
‘he burden of what those were singing of. 

One shamed herself in love: one temperately 
Grew gross in sopliess love, a sluggish wife ; 
One famished, died/for love. Thus two of three 

Took death for love and won him after strife ; 
One droned in sweetness like a fattened bee: 
A” on the thresHold, yet all short of life. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 
By the Author of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ ete, 


Book Weiress of the Wav- 
| gartbs. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN PARADISE. 

We stood at/the white gate talking to each 
other. my Charlotte and I. The old red-tiled 
roof which I had seen in the distance sheltered 
the girl 1 love: | The solitary farm-house which 
it had been my Whim to examine was the house 
in which my dear love made her home. It was 
here—to this untrodden hill-side—that my dar- 
ling had come from the prim modern villa at 

3avswater. Ah, what happiness to find her here, 
far away from all those stock-broking surround- 
ings—here, where our hearts expanded beneath 
the divine influence of Nature! 

1 fear that | was coxcomb enough to fancy 
myself beloved that day we parted in Kensington 
Gardens. A look, a tone—too subtle for defin- 
ition—thrilled me with a sudden hope so bright, 
that I would not trust myself to believe it could 
be realized. 

‘* She is a coquette,”’ I said to myself. 
quetry is one of the graces which Nature bestows 
uvon these bewitching creatures. ‘That little con- 
scious look, which stirred this weak heart so tu- 
multuously, iso doubt common to her when she 
knows herself beloved and admired, and has no 
meaning that ¢an flatter my foolish hopes.” 

This is how |1 had reasoned with myself again 
and again duting the dreary interval in which 
Miss Halliday and I had been separated.. But 
oh, whatahardy, perennial blossom hope must be! 
‘The tender buds were not to be crushed by the 
pelting hailstones of hard common-sense. ‘They 
had survived all my philosophical reflections, and 
burst into sudélen flower to-day at sight of Char- 
lotte’s face. She loved me, and she was delight- 
ed to see me., That was what her radiant face 
told me; and could I do less than believe the 
sweet confession? For the first few moments 
we could scarcely speak to each other, and then 
we began to ¢onverse in the usual commonplace 
strain. 

She told nie of her astonishment on seeing me 
in that remote spot. I could hardly confess to 
having business at Huxter’s Cross, so I was fain 
to tell my dear love a falsehood, and declare 
that I was taking a holiday ‘‘ up at the hills.” 

‘* And how did you come to choose Huxter’s 
Cross for your holiday ?” she asked, naively. 

I told her|that I had heard the place spoken 
of by a person in the city—my simple-minded 
Sparsfield to wit. 

‘* And yon could not have come to a better 
place,” she ¢ried, ‘‘ though people do call it the 
very dullest) spot in the world. ‘lis was my 
dear aunt Mary's house—papa’s sister, you know. 
Grandpapa Hailiday had two farms. This was 
one, and Hiley farm the other. Hiley was much 
larger and better than this, you know, and was 
left to poor papa, who sold it just before he died.”’ 

Her face clouded as she spoke of her father’s 
death. 

‘*T can't spedk about that without pain even 
now,” she said softly, *‘though I was only nine 
years old when it happened. But one can suffer 
a great deal at nine years old.” 


And then, after a little pause, she went on ~ 


to speak of her Yorkshire home. 

‘* My aunt and uncle Mercer are so kind to 
me; and yet they are neither of them really re- 
lated to me. My aunt Mary died very young, 
when her first baby was born, and the poor lit- 
tle baby died too; and uncle Mercer inherited 
the property from his wife, you see. He mar- 
ried again jafter two years, and his second wife is 
the dearest, kindest creature in the world. I al- 
ways calljher aunt, for I don’t remember poor 
papa’s sister at all; and no aunt that ever lived 
cOuld be Kinder to me than aunt Dorothy. I am 
always so happy here,” she said; ‘‘ and it seems 
such a trent to get away from the Lawn—of course 
1 am sorry to leave mamma, vou know,” she add- 
ed, parenthetically—‘‘and the stiff breakfasts, 
and Mr. Sheldon’s newspapers that crackle, 
crackle, so shockingly all break fast-time : 
und the stiff dinners, with a prim parlor-maid 
staring gt one all the time; and bringing one 
vegetables that one doesn't want if one only ven- 
tures to breathe a little louder than usual. Here 
is Liberty Halk Uncle Joe—he is aunt Doro- 
thy’s hiisband—is the kindest creature in the 
world, just the very reverse of Mr. Sheldon in 
every thing. I don’t mean that my step-father is 
unkind,;you know. Oh no, he has always been 
very good to me—much kinder than I have de- 
served that he should be. 
are so different. I am sure you will like him: 
and Iam sure he will like you, for he likes every 
body, dear thing! And vou must come and see 
us very often, please, for Newhall farm is open 


hottse, you know, and the stranger within the 


gates is always welcome.” 
Now my duty to my Sheldon demanded that 
I should scamper back to Huxter’s Cross as fast 


But uncle Joe’s ways. 


as my legs would carry me, in order to be in 
time for the hylid vehicle that was to convey 
me to Hidling station ; and here was this dear girl 
inviting me to linger, and promising me a wel- 
come to the house which was made a paradise 
by her presence. 

‘TI looked at my watch. It would have been 
impossible for me to reach Huxter’s Cross in time 
for the vehicle. Conscience whispered that I 
could hire my landlord’s dogeart and a boy to 
drive me to Hidling; but the whispers of con- 
science are very faint; and love cried aloud, 
‘* Stay with Charlotte : supreme happiness is of- 
fered to you for the first time in your life. Fool 
that would reject so rare a gift!” 

It was to this latter counselor I gave my ear. 
My Sheldon’s interests went overboard; and I 
staid by the white gate, talking to Charlotte, till 
it was quite too late to heed the reproachful 
grumblings of conscience about that dogcart. 

My Charlotte—yes, I boldly call her mine now 
—my dear 1s great in agriculture. She enlight- 
ened my cockney mind on the subject of upland 
farms, telling me how uncle and aunt Mercer's 
land is poor and sandy, requiring very little in 
the way of draining, but producing by no means 
Inxuriant crops. It is a very picturesque place, 
and has a certain gentleman-like air with it pleas- 
ing to my snobbish taste. The house lies in a 
tract of open grass-land, dotted here and there 


= 
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by trees, and altogether of a park-like appear- 
ance. True that the mild,and useful sheep 
rather than the stately stag browses on that green- 
sward, and few carriages roll along the winding 
gravel road that leads to the house. 

I felt a rapturous thirst for agricultural knowl- 
edge as I listened to my Charlotte. Was tliere 
a vacancy for hind or herdsman on Newhall farm? 
I wondered. What is the office so humble I 
would not fill for her dear sake? Oh, how I 
sighed for the days of Jacob, that first distin- 


guished usurer, so that I might serve seven years 


and again seven years for my darling! ; 

I staid by the white gate, abandoning all 
thought of my employer’s behests, unconscious 
of time—unconscious 0 every thing except that 
I was with Charlotte Halliday, and would not 
have resigned my position to be made Lord 
Chancellor of England. 

Anon came uncle Joe, with a. pleasant rubi- 
cund visage beaming under a felt hat, to tell 
Lottie that dinner was ready. To him I was im- 
mediately presented. 

‘‘Mr. Mercer, my dear uncle Joseph—Mr. 
Hawkehurst, a friend of my step-father’s,” said 
Charlotte. 

. Two or three minutes afterward we were all 
three walking across the park-like sward to the 
hospitable farm-honsé; for the idea of my de- 
parting before dinner seemed utterly preposter- 
ous to this friendly farmer, | 


* MUSA, MUSA. THE GODS WERE AT TEA.” 


Considered apart from the glamour that for my 
eyes must needs shine over any dwelling inhab- 
ited by Charlotte Halliday, I will venture to say 
that Newhall farm-house is the dearest old place 
in the world. Such-delightful old rooms, with’ 
the deepest window-seats, the highest mantle- 
pieces, the widest fire-places possible in domes- 
tie architecture ; such mysterious closets and un- 
canny passages; such pitfalls in the way of un- 
expected flights of stairs ; such antiquated glazed 
corner-cupboards for the display of old china !— 
every thing redolent of the past. 

In one corner a spinning-wheel, so old that its 
spindle might be the identical weapon that pierced 
Princess Sleeping Beauty’s sof white hand; in 
another corner an arm-chair that must have been 
old-fashioned in the days of Queen Anne; and 
oh, what ancient flowered chintzes, what capa- 
cious sofas, what darling mahogany secretaries, 
and bureaus with gleaming brazen adornments 
in the way of handles!—and about every thing 
the odor of rose-leaves and lavender. 

I have grown familiar with every corner of the 
dear old place within the last few days, but on 
this first day I had 6nly a general impression of 
antiquated aspect and homely comfort. 

I staid to dine at the same unpretending board 
at which my Charlotte had sat vears ago, elevated 
on a high chair,-and as yet new to the use of 
knives and forks. Uncle Joe and aunt Derothy 


told me this in their pleasant, friendly way ; while 
the young lady sat by, blushing and dimpling 
like a summer sea beneath the rosy flush of sun- 
rise. No words can relate how delightful it was 
to me to hear them talk of my dear love’s child-. 
hood; they dwelt so tenderly upon her sweet- 
ness, they dilated with such enthusiasm upon her 
‘* pretty ways.” Her ‘‘ pretty ways!” ah, how 
fatal a thing it is for mankind when Nature en- 
dows a woman with those pretty ways! From 
the thrall of Grecian noses and Castilian eves. 
there may be hope of deliverance, but from the 
spell of that indescribable witchery there is none. 

I whistled my Sheldon down the wind without 
remorse,“and allowed myself to be as happy as 
if I had been the squire of valley and hill-side, 
with ten thousand a year to offer my Charlotte 
with the heart that loves her so fondly. I have 
no idea what we had for dinner. I know only 
that the fare was plenteous, and the hospitality 
of my new friends unbounded. We were very 
much at ease with one another, and our laughter 
rang up to the stalwart beams that sustained the 
old ceiling. If I had possessed the smallest 
fragment of my heart I should have delivered 
it over without hesitation to my aunt Dorothy— 
pardon !—my Charlotte’s aunt Dorothy, who is 
the cheeriest, brightest, kindest matron I ever 
met, with a sweet, unworldly spirit that beams 
out of her candid blue eyes. 

Charlotte seems to have been tenderly attached 
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to her father, the poor fellow who died in Philip 
Sheldon’s house—uncomfortable for Sheldon, | 


should think. The Mercers talk a good deal of 


Thomas Halliday, for whom they appear to have 
entertained a very warm affection. They also 
spoke with considerable kindness of the two 
Sheldons, whom they knew as young men in the 
town of Barlingford ; but I should not imagine 
either uncle Joseph or aunt Dorothy very well 
able to fathom the still watess of the Sheldon in- 
tellect. ! 

After dinner uncle Jove took us round the 
farm. The last stack of corn had been thatched 
and there was a peaceful lull in the agricultural 
world. We went into a quadrangle lined with 
poultry-sheds, where I saw more of the feathered 
race than I had ever in my life beheld congre- 
gated together; thence to the inspection of pigs 
—and it was agreeable to inspect even those yul- 
gar querulous grunters with Charlotte by my 
side. Her brightness shed a light on all those 
common objects; and oh, how I longed to be a 
farmer, like uncle Mercer, and devote my life to 
Charlotte and agriculture! 

When uncle Joe had done the honors of his 
farm-yards and threshing-machinery, he left us 
to attend -to his afternoon duties ; and we wan- 
dered together over the breezy upland at our own 
sweet wills—or at her sweet will rather, since 
what could I do but follow where she pleased to 
lead ? 


We talked of many things: of the father whom 
she had loved so dearly, whose memory was still 
so mournfully dear to her; of her old home at 
Hiley ; of her visits to these dear Mercers; of 
her school-days, and her new unloved home in 
the smart Bayswater villa. She confided in me 
as she had never done before; and when we turn- 
ed in the chill autumn gloaming I had told her 
of my love, and had won from her the sweet con- 
fession of its return. 

I have never known happiness so perfect as 
that which I felt as we walked home together— 
home; yes, that old. farm-house must be my 
home as well as hers henceforward ; for any habi- 
tation which she loved must be a kind of home 
for me. Sober reflection tells me how reckless 
and imprudent my whole conduct has been in this 
business ; but when did ever love and prudence 
gohand in hand? We were children, Charlotte 
and I, on that blessed afternoon; and we told 
each other our love as children might have told 
it, without thought of the future. We have both 
grown wiser since that time, and are quite agreed 
as to our imprudence and foolishness ; but, though 
we endeavor to contemplate the future in the 
most serious manner, we are too happy in the 
present to be able to analyze the difficulties and 
dangers that lie in our pathway. 

Surely there must be a providence for impru- 
dent lovers. 

The November dews fell thick, and the No- 
vember air was chill, as we walked back to the 
homestead. I was sorry that there should be 
that creeping dampness in the atmosphere that 
night. It seemed out of harmony with the new 
warmth in my heart. I préssed my darling’s little 
hand closer to my heart, and had no more con- 
sciousness of the existence of any impediments 
to my future bliss than I was of the ground on 
which I walked, and that seemed air. 

We found our chairs waiting for us at aunt 
Dorothy’s tea-table; and I enjoyed that alder- 
manic banquet, a Yorkshire tea, under circum- 
stances that elevated it to an Olympian repast. 

I thought of the Comic Latin Grammar: 


**Musa, muse, the Gods were at tea; 
| Musee, musam, eating raspberry jam.” 


I was Jove, and my love was Juno. I looked 
‘at her athwart the misty clouds that issued from 
the hissing urn, and saw her beautified by a 
heightened bloom, and with a sweet shy con- 
scious look in her eyes which made her indeed 
divine. 

After tea we played whist; and I am bound 
to confess that my divinity played execrably, per- 
sistently disdaining to return her partner's lead, 
and putting mean little trumps upon her adver- 
sary’s tricks, with a fatuous economy of resources 
which is always ruin. 

I staid till ten o'clock, reckless of the un- 
known country which separated me from Magpie, 
and then walked home alone under the faint star- 
light, though my friendly host would fain have 
lent me a dogcart. _The good people here lend 
one another dogcarts as freely as a cockney offers 
his umbrella. I went back to Huxter’s Cross 
alone, and the long, solitary walk was very pleas- 
ant to me. 

Looking up at the stars as I tramped home- 
ward, I could but remember an old epigram : 


‘*Were yon the earth, dear love, and I the skies, 
My love should shine on you like to the sun, 
And look upon yon with ten thonsand eyes, 
Till a wax’'d blind, and till the world were 
one.” 


I had ample leisure for reflection during that 
long night-walk, and found myself becoming 4 
perfect Young—Hervey—Sturm—whiat you will, 
in the way of meditation. I could not choose 
but wonder at myself when I looked back to this 
time last yeay, and remembered my idle evenings 
in third-rate cafés, on the rive gauche, playing 
dominoes, talking the foul slang of Parisian bo- 
hemia, and poisoning my system with adulter- 
ated absinthe.’ And now I feast upon sweet cakes 
and honey, and think it paradisaic enjoyment tv 
play whist—for love—in a farm-house parlor. 
am younger by ten years than I was twelve 
months ago. 

Ah, let me thank God, who has sent me my 
redemption ! 

I lifted my hat, and pronounced the thanks- 
giving softly under that tranquil sky. I was al- 
most ashamed to hear the sound of my own voice. 
I was like some shy child who for the first time 
speaks his father’s name. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


SCARLET jupons and feathers, and black. silk 
robes trimmed to correspond, are no longer to be 
met with. The prevailing color in walking-dress- 
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es is pearl gray, and the trimming is commonly 
light blue or cerise. These dresses are almost 
invariably made with short paletots of the same 
material falling quite straight, and with tight 
sleeves. Another favorite color for walking- 
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dresses is nankeen, which, when trimmed with 
narrow bands of brown satin ribbon, distributed 
over it in intricate interlacing patterns, presents 
a most elegant appearance. Robes of a warm 
gray tint, trimmed with ribbon of the same shade, 


are worn, with apple-green jupons, in which case” 
the trimming of the hat or bonnet is of a similar 
shade of green. Catsiage and evening dresses 
are made with long trains; but the skirts of the 
walking-dress, or *‘ robe de campagne,” as it is 
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styled, are almost invariably extremely short. 
S.ishes or streamers hanging from the bonnet or 
the back of the neck are very generally worn. 

Bohnets are extremely small, and usually con- 
sist of nothing more than a little patch of lace, 
crepe, or tulle, placed on the crown of the head, 
and edved round, perhaps, with a fringe of pearl, 
ambey, or glass beads. Hats are worn wreathed 
round with bunches of coral, flowers, clusters 
of fruit, tufts of feathers, or dried leaves, hi- 
gnons are still worn very large, and are frequent- 
ly plaited, and terminate in two long ends hang- 
ing down over the back. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. 1. Morning Tvilet.— Robe of 
trimmed at each seam with a vandyked ban gre : 
foulard, with a narrow black piping round the Re Be 
and having a second and narrower trimmins of blac 
satin placed upon the first. A corresponding —_ 
ming passes round the bottom of the 
terminates in a plaited flounce of black fou ~* 
Paletot of white mohair, very short, and perfect y 
straicht, with rather tight sleeves, and trimmed W pe 
small festoons of narrow green velvet. Cha 
white tulle, ornamented with green beads, and hav ne 
a band of green tulle passing round th: edge; the 


veil, which falls over the chignon, is afterward brought © 


in front of the shoulders and fastened by a green 
brodch. 

Fig. 2. Carriage Dress.—-Robe of foulard Impéra- 
tricé, very long, and without any trimming, except the 
embroidered pattern round the edges of the upper 


. jupe, which is open at every seam, and has its — 
wtied together, so as to form six single knots at equa 


distances round the skirt. Paletot of the same ma- 
terial, trimmed in the same =— as the —— jupe, 
and having long open sleeves lined with white satin. 
Chapeau Hortense of straw, with white tulle veil at- 
tached to the back of it; this veil, after falling over 
the chignon; is brought round under the chin, and 
then fastened in front by a small bunch of flowers 
corresponding with the flowers which form the only 
trimming of the bonnet. Gray satin shoes with clab- 
orate sandals and very high heels. _ 

Fig. 3. Walking Dress.—Jupon of violet-colored silk, 
with a satin trimming of a deeper shade placed in 
three straight lines round the under jupe, and down 
the seams of the upper one, and which passes at in- 
tervals through diamonds decreasing in size toward 
the upper part of the robe, which is of poult de chévre 
of the same tint as the jupon. The paletot, which is 
quite straight, has tight sleeves, and is trimmed in 
the same style as the other portions of the dress. 
Chapeau of violet crépe, ornamented with pearls and 
very small feathers round the edge, and having wide 
tulle strings bordered with blonde lace. 

Fig. 4. Walking-dress of nankeen-tinted foulard, the 
robe and jupon being both of the same material. The 
skirt of the robe is short, and vandyked at the bottom, 
both in front and behind, and has a large point on 
each side, falling down over the under jupe. The 
trimming consists of narrow bands of brown _S, 
with rows of buttons to correspond, and a smal 
plaited flounce of the same material as the robe, which 
takes the form of the vandykes. The paletot is simi- 
larly trimmed. The jupon, which doves not reach 
below.the ankles, is vandyked at the bottom and 
trimmed with a band of brown satin, and has, first 
of ali, a plaited flounce, which follows the shape of 
the vandykes; and then, beneath this, a double 
flonnce which is perfectly straight. Chapeau of brown 
crepe, embroidered with amber beads and having a 
bunch of spring flowers on the right-hand side, with 
a single flower fastening the strings in front. 


TRIAL OF SURRATT 


Tue law's delay in the case of Joun H. Sur- 
RATT, charged with complicity in the assassination 
of President Linco in, has been further extended 
hy the difficulties in impanneling a jury compe- 
tent to try the case, and by the expiration of the 
legal term of the court; and it is probable that 
2 verdict will not be reached very soon. 

We give on page 413 a picture of the court- 
roont on the occasion of the opening of the trial, 
showing the work of impanneling a jury going on. 
Scurngatrt is seen on the right of the picture. 


| «LEFT HIS HOME.” 


He left us all one bright June dawn, 
Taking his watch down from the nail, 
Jutt as he always used to do; 

Lepning his hoe against the rail 

Asihe turned round to kiss our George 
(Who ran to push the gate), and bent 
A curious kind of look at me 

Aud little Bessy, as he went. 


Iie picked a tuft of hollyhock, 

Tbheh gave a sigh, and one more look, 

As 'yont the elm-tree in the lane 

The \jshuddering willows three times shook. 
I heeded not the warning then. 

*Twak ten years since, this very day, 

That} Robert left us all alone, 

Aud tuok yon path, the Hindon way. 


Sometimes, when ‘mid the brooding mists 
That khroud the valley and the lake, 
Looms through the golden harvest moon, 
And glows o’er down, and hill, and brake, 
I think I see him in the dusk, 

When) George is playing at the door, 

And spring to meet his welcoming arms, 
As I have done so oft before. 


Or some morn in the harvest-time, 
As when he left me, he will come, 
Meeting me down a row of sheaves; 
And we shall hurry laughing home, 
And wake our boy with kisses, then 
Iie’ll take his favorite seat and tell 
Of his) mysterious wanderings, 

Aud what the day he left. befell. 


Sometimes I dream I see a man, 

His back toward me, by a brook 
Full of swift-darting trout, whose fins 
Flash past the weed-drifts as I look. 
A dying fish flaps on the grass— 
Then, led by something that I see, 

I steal jstill closer to his side: 

He turgs. Oh, gracious God, ‘tis he! 


Or—think not of it, my worn heart, 
Some winter’s night, when I am old, 
There'll come a beggar lame and bent, 
And paje and shivering with the cold. 
And when I bring him to the fire 
He'll call me by the fondling name 
Iie used to twenty years ago— 

Oh! shouid I know him if he came? 


Dear George, if father should return 
When under church-yard grass, 
Tell him how oft I spoke of him, 
And take him out that he may pass 
Near where I lie asleep, and see 

if the tears fall for her he left. 

Oh, agony of lingering grief !— 

Yet, Gedrge, I am not quite bereft. 


Por brown discoloraticns, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr, 
B. C. Perry, #9 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 
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HE UNPRECEDENTED GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS OF MESSRS. P. H. DRAKE & CO., of New 


York, is one of the wonders of this enterprisin 
menced the manufacture of the now celebrated PL 


country. But a few years ago these gentlemen com- 


‘TATION BITTERS and MAGNOLIA WATER, in a 


common barrel, in an obscure location. The reputation of the articles spread faster than their ability to sup- 
ply orders. There was hardly a nook or a corner of the civilized world which did not bear evidence of their 
enterprise and presence. Hogsheads gave way to tanks, single rooms to whole buildings, the hand-press to 
steam-engines. Material became exhausted. One agent was = pee to South America to procure Calisaya ; 


another to the West Indies to manufacture St. Croix Rum; wh 


e most of the Shaker brethren were engaged 


preserving roots and herbs. The above is a photographic sectional interior view of their present laboratory, 
at 105 and 107 Liberty Street, New York. The value of the —— fixtures, and material on hand is not 


less than $300,000. Near one hundred hands and several teams are 


temployed. They pay the press near 


$100,000 per annum ; and their total receipts are about the same as those of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad. It is useless to say such results-could exist without merit. Viva la PLANTATION §. T. 1860, X! 


Important to Consumptives. 


Until the critical observation and deep research in- 
stituted into the nature, proper classification and 
treatment of diseases, by an eminent member of the 
medical profession, revealed the existence of fatal 
errors in ae ape and practice on the part of his 
brethren, it was quite common to treat some of the 
many varieties of disease of the liver as consumption. 
Of course the treatment was fallacious, as the liver, 
and not the lungs, was the true seat of the disease. 
That fatal errors have been made, and that they are 
yet being made, admits of no doubt. Examinations 
of the bodies of persons who have been treated for 
consumption, have revealed the fact, that while the 
lungs were not at all affected with organic disease, 
the liver was found care! enlarged—subject to fatt 
degeneration, and filled with countless multitudes of 
scrofulous tubercles. There is no question but that a 
very close relation exists between the lungs and the 
liver, and that the organs are interchangeably affected 
by disease. Hence, we find in unequivocal <consump- 
tion a character of the stools which unerringly points 
to a perverted or deficient action of*the liver; and 
very frequently observe an attack of bilious fever, fol- 
lowed by every symptom of incipient consumption, 
How gladly will many supposed consumptives learn 
that medical science has discovered a great specific for 
all complaints originating in diseases of the liver. 
DR. McLANE'S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS act 
directly upon the organ in which is located the prime 
disease, and never in eradicating it, root and 
branch. 

Be careful to the genuine article manu- 
factured solely by FLEMING BROS., of Pittsburg, 


Pa., and now to be had at all respectable drug stores. 
None genuine without the signature of 
(21.} FLEMING BROS. 


HE GREATEST PAIN-RELIEVER IN THE 
WORLD.—Warranted superior to any other, or 
no pay, fer the cure of Chronic Rheumatism, Tooth- 
ache, Headache, Sore Throat, Mumps, Burns, Cuts, 
Insect Stings, Pains in the Back, Chest, and Limbs, 
Sprains, old Sores, Swellings ; also, to take internally 
for Diarrhea, 5%, omg Colic, Spasms, Sea-Sickness, 
Vomiting, and Croup. It is ey | innocent to take 
internally, if used according to the direction, and 
never fails, as thousands can attest. It was first in- 
troduced in 1847, and now millions of bottles are an- 
nually sold. Every one who has once used it contin- 
ues to do so, and recommend it to their friends as the 
most valuable medicine extant. Certificates enough 
to fill a dozen have been received 
TOBIAS. His Medicine, THE VENETIAN LINI- 
MENT, will do all that is stated, and more. No one 
will regret trying it. Those residing at a distance 
from a physician will find it a reliable medicine to 
have on hand in case of accidents. Ask for DR. TO- 
rice 50 cents and $1. So a ts. t 
No. 56 Courtlandt Street, New 


GUIDE TO WEST POINT and the UNITED 
STALES MILITARY ACADEMY. With maps and 
eneTeviOn®, 18mo, flexible cloth $1. This day pub- 
lished by D. VAN NOSTRAND, No. 192 Broadway. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price, 


Superior Imitation Gold Watches. 


Oroide cases, a 
newly discov- 
ered composi- 
tion, precise- 


its color for a 


number of years. The cases are finished equal to the 
best gold ones, the watches are of superior quality, ex- 
cellent time-keepers, .nd are each one warranted, by 
es certificate, to run accurately. Lady and Gen- 
tlemen’s sizes. Price $10. For this small sum any one 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and 
as good for time, as a gold watch costing $150. Sent 
by express, to be paid for on delivery. Also a large 
assortment of gold and silver American and Swies 
watches. C.£. COLLINS & CO., 
42 and 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


MONKEYS AND GORILLAS—With rorry 
engraved illustrations, with descriptions of their 


peculiarities, aig many varieties of the species ; 
opinions of Cuvier, Darwin, Huxley, Agassiz, anec- 
7 etc., in the July Pictorial P OLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 30 cents, or $3 a year. Newsmen have it. 


WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square, and Upright; Mztoprons: Parlor, 
Church, Gem, and Cabinet Tenase—the best manufac- 
tured—ro Let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
installments received. Second-hand pianos at at 
bargains. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broa way, 
k HORACE WATERS & CO. 


New York. 


ALSBERG’S 
GALAKTINE. 


Perfect Substitute for 


MOTHER’S 
And Food for Invalids. 


The great safeguard against all Summer ComPLarnts. 
50 cent cans. Sold b “al Dru a 


ggists. 
L & RUCKEL, 218 beennie St., N. Y. 


6000 Agents wanted to sell siz new inventions 
of great value to families; all pay great profits. Sen 
15c. and get 80 pages, or 25c. and get 80 and a 
sample gratis. HRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 5 years established 
—richest and raciest paper published—8 pages, 32 col- 
umns, illustrated. Valuable Gift to every subscriber. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Only 50 cts. a year. Speci- 
men, 10 cts. Send 50 cts. and receive gift and paper 
for a whole year. 

Address Star Spaneiep Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFR 
ILLUSTRATED is a monthly magazine devoteq 
to Science, Literature, and General Intelligence, espe. 
cially to Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, Physi. 
ognomy, Psychology, Education, and to all those pro- 
gressive measures calculated to Reform, Elevate, ang 
Improve Mankind Socially, Intellectually, and Spirit- 
ually. Embellished with numerous Portraits. fro, 
Life, and other engravings. Published the first of ey. 
ery month at $3 a year; or 30c. a number. A new 
volume begins with the present number for July. Aq. 
dress 8S. R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


An Old Friend. 


For many years the Press of the country has chron. 
cled the beneficial effects of HOSTETTERS'’S sToy. 
ACH BITTERS. Editors, quthors, physicians, mer- 
chants, officers of the army and navy, chemists, coun- 
sellors, ministers of the gospel, in short, a great cloud 
of witnesses of every profession, trade, and calling, 
have testified to its efficacy as a tonic and regulating 
medicine. The names and statements of these wit- 
nesses have been published in the public prints. 
Many of them are well known to the whole public. 
Their testimony has never been challenged or im- 
pugned. This 


OLD FRIEND 


has been tried and pronounced, on the authority of 
those whose lives and health it has preserved, a pure, 
harmless, and eminently salutary preparation. At- 
tempts have been made to rival it. They have failed. 
There is nothing equal to the enjoyment experienced 
by the afflicted wheu using this valuable specific. Its 
mild tone, its sure and vigorous action upon a disor- 
dered stomach, and the cleansing of the entire human 
body, recommend it to the whole community as a 
RELIABLE FRIEND. 


THE GREAT RADICAL NEWSPAPER. 
Forney’s Weekly Press. 


The most valuable Weekly Newspaper in.the World. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


REHEAD THE TERMS. 
One Copy, $2 00 per annum. 
Five Copies, 900 

Twenty Copies, 23 00 

To the getter up of a club of ten or more copies an 
extra copy will be given. All orders should be ad- 
dressed to JOHN W. FORNEY, 

Editor and Proprietor, 

S.W. cor. Seventh and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED BOOK AGENTS wanted for a 
new standard religious publication. Liberal terms. 
Exclusive territory allotted. Address HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, also, for a popular work, 
“The Thrilling Adventures of Danie} Ellis, the Great 
Union Guide of East Tennessee during the Rebellion.” 
Send for circulars and terms. Address HARPER & 
BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


HE greatest success of the age.—35,000 copies of 
the new edition of WELLS’S EVERY MAN HIS 
OWN LAWYER and business form book sold in six 
weeks. Agents are making from $10 to $25 a day. 
The work embraces 650 large 12mo pages of informa- 
tion poatepensebie to every business man and woman, 
and is sold at the low price of $2.. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. For full particulars and terms to 
agents address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, No. 14 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 


A simple and cheap instrument for the Protection 
of the Horse, Mule, and Ox from the extreme heat of 
the Sun; and a Preventive of the many Diseases re- 
sulting from the same. It is placed on the animal's 


head warm weather. A full description is sent 
with each instrument. There has never been an = 
vention more generally approved of by the ere 
and particularly by those who make the disease of the 
horse their study. It is cheap, light, and stabi 
half dozen can carried in the coat pocket). e 
of the instruments will be sent free of — e to -=y 
part of the United States on the receipt of $3. - 
sponsible Agents wanted for all parts of the Unite 

States, Address C. ELVEENA, 57 Reade Street, or 
195 Broadway, Room 10, New York. 


RS. HARRIET BEECHER STO and ne 
DAME OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT. wd 
portraits, biographies, and sketches of these re -* 
sentative women of the North and South see July 
ictorial double number JOURNAL, 
Soc. or $3a year. New volume. Newsmen have it 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Juxe 29, 1867.] 
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RAILROAD 


Are now Ccoustrucuuy w Railroad from 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


westward toward the Pacific Ocean, making with its 

connectionssan unbroken line 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
The Company now offer a limited amount of their 


First Mortgage Bonds 


having thirty years to run, and bearing annual inter- 
est, payable on the first day of January and July, in 
the City of New York, at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 
Winety Cents on the Dollar. 


This road was completed from Omaha, 305 miles 
west, on the 1st of January, 1867, and is fully equipped, 
and trains are regularly running over it. The Com- 
pany has now on hand sufficient iron, ‘ties, etc., to 
finish the remaining portion to the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, 212 miles, which is under contract 
to be done September Ist of this year, and it is ex- 
pected that the entire road will be in running order 
from Omaha to its western connection with the Cen- 
tral Pacific, now being rapid y built eastward from 
Sacramento, Cal., dyring 1870. 


Means of the Company. 


Estimating the distance to be built by the Union 
Pacific to be 1565 miles, the United States Government 
issues its Six per cent. Thirty-year Bonds to the Com- 
pany as the road is finished at the average rate of 
about $28,250 per mile, amounting to $44,208,000. 

The Companyi a.so permitted to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to an equal amount, and at the same 
time, which sy spgorat Act or CONGRESS ARE MADE A 
First MortTGAGE ON THE ENTIRE Linz, the bonds of the 
United States being subordinate to them, 

The Government makes a donation of 12,800 acres 
of land to the mile, amounting to 20,032,000 acres, es- 
timated to be worth $30,000,000, mak‘ng the total re- 
sources, exclusive of the : spi.a., $118,416,000; but the 
full va.ue of the dands can not now be realized. 

The authorized Capital Stock of the Company is one 
hundred million dollars, of which five millions have 
already been paid in, and of which it is not supposed 
that more than or millions at most will be 
required. 

The cost of the road is estimated by competent en- 
gineers to be about one huydred million dollars, ex 
clusive of equipment. \ 

Prospects for Business. 

The railroad connection reen Omaha and the 
East is now complete, and the earnings of the Union 
Pacific on the sections already finished for the month 
of May were $261,782. These sectional earnings as 
the road progresses will much more than pay the in- 
terest on the Company's bonds, and the through busi- 
ness over the only line of railroad between the At- 
lantic and Pacific must be immense, 


Value aud Security of the Bonds. 


The Company respectfully submit, that the above 
statement of facts fully demonstrates the security of 
their Bonds, and as additional proof they would sug- 
gest that the Bonds now offered are less than ten 
million dollars on 517 miles of road, on which over 
twenty million dollars have already been expended ; 
on 330 miles of this road the cars are now running, 
and the remaining 187 miles are nearly completed. 

At the present rate of premium on gold these bonds 
pay an annual interest on the present cost of 


Nine Per Cent., 


and it is believed that on the completion of the road, 
like the Government Bonds, they will go above par. 
The Company intend to sell but a limited amount at 
the present low rate and retain the right to advance 
the price at their option. 
Subscriptions will be -eceived in New York by the 
ConTINENTAL Na NAL Bank, No. 7 Nassau St., 
Criark, Dover & Co., Bankers, 61 Wall St., 
Joun J. Crsoo & Son, Bankers, No. 33 Wall St., 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally through- 
out the United States, of whom maps and descriptive 
pamphlets may be obtained. They will also be sent 
by mail from the Company's Office, No. 20 Nassau 
Street, New York, on application. Subscribers will 
select theirown Agents in whom they have confidence, 
who alone will be responsible to them for the safe de- 
livery of the bonds, 
JOHN J. CISCO. 
Treasurer, 

NEW YORE. 
a GREAT PICTORIAL DOUBLE NUMBER of 

the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for JULY 
contains portraits with biographical sketches of Chief- 
Justice Chase, Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Madam 
Le Vert, of Alabama, Edward Carswell, twelve emi- 
nent clergymen, including Spurgeon, with portraits, 
and others; elaborate articles on Oratory, Studies in 
Physiognomy, Man, Monkeys, and Gorillas, profuse- 
ly illustrated ; and a great variety of other matter on 
Ethnology, Psychology, Physiology, both agreeable 
and instructive. Now ready. New volume, enlarged, 
$3 a vear, 30 cents a number. Address the Editor, 
5. R. We.xs, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


WATCHES, 


AT TRADE PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Lever Watches, $12 and $18. 

Silver Hunting Extra Duplex Watches, $18. 

Ladies’ 18 carat Gold Hunting Lever Watches, $43. 

Ladies’ 18 carat Gold Hunting Lepine Watches, $35. 

Ladies’ 10 carat Gold Hunting Lepine Watches, $2s. 

Gents’ 18 carat Gold Hunting Lever Watches, $67. 

Watches of every description equally low. Watches 
rent by express C. O. D., with privilege of examina- 
tion before payment. Address all orders to 

HAZARD, MOORE & CO., 
120 Broadway, New York. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CERE- 


Y.—How it is done. Over the River; Origin 

of Vegetable Life; a Pocket Kingdom; The Turkish 
ath ; Memory, as effected by Tobacco; The Spirit of 

the Age; Studies in Physiognomy; Mrs. Wyllys on 
Bxtravagance ;” What is Eloquence ? Oratory ex- 

in July pictorial double No. 
OUBNAL, 80c.; $3 a year. 


THE SHIP GOLDEN STATE 


HAS ARRIVED WITH 


22,000 HALF CHESTS 


‘FINEST JAPAN THAS 
Great American Tea Company. 


TO THE 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 


These Teas by the ship Golden State were purchased direct from the Japanese factor, and, in consequence 
of the magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at about half the usual commissions. This is the lar- 
gest cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand packages, By this operation, the Gazat Auxx- 
10AN Tea Company put these Teas into the hands of th®consumers with but one very small profit—an 
achievement in commercial enterprise seldom if ever before attained. These Teas are acknow th 
here and in Japan, as being the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 


THE SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON 


HAS ARRIVED WITH 


12,000 HALF CHESTS 


FINEST FOOCHOW OOLONG TEAS. 


The ~~ of the ship George Shotton is the secoud in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
the Black Tea district in Chinuw). These are the “ finest first-picking contract Teas" —rich, fresh, 
and full-flavored. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the Great Amertcan Tea Company for their own trade is ac- 
knowledged by the mercantile commuuity as the we transactions ever made in this country. They were 
deemed of so much importance, that the fact was telegraphed to all the principal commercial] papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared as an important news item throughout the United 
States at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable 
commercial pa r in this city—the NV. Y. Shipping and Commercial List—which says: ‘‘ The Trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas to the Great Amwertoan Tri Company—the ship 
Golden State, from Japan, with 22,000 half chests, and the ship George Shotton, from Foochow, ‘with 12,000 
packages.” And in another place it says: “The recent large operations of the Great Amentoan Tra Com- 
rany have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a novelty in this market. The taking up of two car- 

oes within a week, comprising 12,331 poceagrs Black and 22,549 packajres Japan, for immediate consump- 
tion, at a cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates the extensive nature of the Company's busi- 
ness, and deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and = Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts of China, which are unrivalled for fine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor. — 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upaClub. The answer is simply this: Let each 

rson wishing to join in a club say how much tea or co he wants, and select the kind a price from our 

rice List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will bs each party’s goods in separate pack- 
ages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so that there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the Club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small stores (of which class we are supplying many thou- 
sands, all of which are doing well), can have their orders pone and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs 
= a each party's name marked on their package and directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 

esey Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafta, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a package to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small,{but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant al] the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
co ee are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. 


Price-List of Teas. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, OOLONG (black), T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® Ib. 
$1 10, best $1 20 ® Ib. YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 | $1 26 ® tb. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $110, best $1 25 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 560 ® tb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and 
Families, who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, whi@h we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. . 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box No. 5643), New York City. 


Ib. 
IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90¢., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


The Great Amerioan Tea Company (established 1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, N. City, Jupp, Editor; Christian Advocate, N. Y. City, Dante: Crrry, 
D.D., Editor; Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Omo, J. M. Rerp, D.D., Editor; Christian Advocate, Chicago, 
1ll., Tuomas M, Eppy, D.D., Editor; Evangelist, N. Y. Cit , Dr. H. M. Fietp and J. G. Cratgurap, Editors ; 
Examiner aud Chronicle, N. Y. City, Epwarp Brieut, Editor; Christian Intelligeneer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., 
Editor; Independent, N. Y. City, Wm. C. Bowen, Publisher; The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooxs, D.D., Editor; 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. Moorz, Editor aud Proprietor; Tribune, N. Y. City, 


Horace Greerey, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guaranty of our manner of doing business, as well as the 


hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club Lists. 

N.B.—AIl villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one third by sending directly to ‘* The Great American J'ea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our establishment, or copy our. name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 


letters and orders to 


The Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., Post-Office Box, 6643 New York City. 
Goodall’s Celebrated London 
PLAYING CARDS. 
A full line of exquisite et: for sale by 
_._ VICTOR E. MAUGE 
110 Reade Street, New York. 


WANTED.—Smart intelligent agents to sell KEL- 
LOGG’'S U. 8. MERCANTILE REGISTER. Contains 
every thing business men need for reference purposes. 
Only $8. Sells well. No competition. ‘* Every busi- 
ness man should have it.” 1. D. KELLOGG, 116 
Nassau Street, N. Y. 


One Hundred Comic Songs. OW TO BECOME ELOQUENT.—What is Elo- 
; quence ?—ILllustrations of Eloquent Sa 8s— De- 

One Hundred Trish Songs. mosthenes, and Action—Pericion Richard 

One Hundred Scotch Songs. Sheridan, Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, Mirabeau, 


Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, William Pinckney, etc., 
their style, with Illustrations—True and False Elo- 

uence, the Politician, the Lawyer, the Actor—An apt 

efinition—Where should we look for Oratorical Ex- 
amples—First Impressions. The promptings of Con- 
science—The Popular Idea of Eloquence, and its Et 
fect. See July Pictorial double No. Purgenotoeicar 
JOURNAL, 80c., or, $8 a year. New volume. News- 
men have it. 8. R. WE » No. 389 Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

THE COMPLETE HERBALIST; Or, THE PEO- 
PLE THEIR OWN PHYSICIANS BY THE USE OF 
HERBAL REMEDIES, is the title of one of the best 
family medical books that has ever been’ offered to 
the public. The rapid sale of this book, and the large 
commission allowed, enables a good agent to make 
easily from $20 to $30 per — Address, for full par- 
ticulars, the author and publisher, Dr. O. PH ELPS 
BROWN, No. 19 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


MINENT CLERGYMEN. — Rev. Drs. Eaton, 
Sears, Fuller, Westcott, Dowling, Williams, 
Smith, Trumbull, Spurgeon, and Reverends Sidney A. 
Carswett, the Temperance turer, in Jury No. | Corey, Thos. Armitage, H. M. Gallaher, W. H. Pen- 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, only 30 cents, or $3 | dileton, etc., with portraits, in the July Pictorial 
a year. New vol. begins now. Newsmenhaveit.. | double No, Jovugnat, 90c. or $3 year, 


The best collections —. and containing ev- 
ery variety of style—old and new—unique and rare— 
many of them to be found in no other work, with 
words and music, complete. Three books, Price of 
each, Boards, 60 cts.; Paper, 50 cts. * Sent t-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; C. H. DITSON & 
CO., Broadway, N. Y. 

ONSIEUR TONSON;; an old story in a new dress ; 
M with 13 original and spirited Engravings ; designs 
by Cuapman, in July pictorial double No. Purenoioe- 
ICAL JOURNAL; 30c.—$3a year. For six months, $1 50. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CALEDONIAN GAMES 
given by the 
NEW YORK CALEDONIAN CLUB 
‘ will be held at 
JONES WOOD 
on Thursday, June 27, 1867, 
Tickets 50 Cents. 


EMPERANCE MEN will be interested in the Por- 
trait, Character, and of Mr. Epwarp 


THOUSANDS ARE SAVED ANNUALLY FROM 
AN UNTIMELY GRAVE BY USING 


STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR. 


CURES EFFECTUALLY ve 
All Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA, 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, AND 


Consumption. 


Indorsed, used, and recommended by many of the 
leading men of America. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
50 Cents per Bottle. 


REDDING’S 


RUSSIA SALVE 


IS THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 
Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and 
all Flesh Wounds. 


For Chi!biains, Chapped Hands, Piles, and Old Scrof- 
ulous Sores; Eruptions, Blotches, Salt Rheum, and 
all Cutaneous Diseases. 

The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable ointment, 
made from the very best materi and combines in 
itself greater healing powers than any other ee 
tion before the public. Its timely application has been 
the means of saving thousands of valuable lives and of 
relieving a vast amount of suffering. Fiifty_years’ geao- 
eral use of the Russia Salve is a noble guarantee of its 
incomparable virtues as a healng ointment. For sale 
by all ruggiets and Apothecaries, 

RED G & CO., Prorgiztrors, Boston, Mass. 


Established 
1806. 


ON. S. P. CHASB.—See Juty Pictoriai Double 

No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Portrait, 

Character, and Biography of this distinguished Gea- 
tleman. 30 cents, or $3 a year. Newsmen have it. 


Fresh Books for the Season. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have recenly Published: 


ROSS BROWNE'S LAND OF THOR. The Lana 
of Thor. By J. Ross Browne, Author of * Yuset,” 
“*Crusoe’s Island,” “*An American Family in Ger- 
many,” &c. Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $2 00. 

Jolly, rollicking Ross Browne. -We always welcome 
you with delight.— Indianapolis Journal. 

He never forgéts his tricksy humor and rident satire. 
—National Intelligencer. 


THACKERAY'S PENDENNIS. A Legible, Cheap, 
and Handsome Edition. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by the Author, and a Portrait on Steel by Hal- 
pin after Lawrence’s Picture. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of “Mattie: a 
Stray,” ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

The interest of the story Is so enthralling through- 
out that it holds the reader enchained during its pro- 
gress, and the purpose of the story is so admirable 
that the wisest and best among us may justly consider 
the time well bestowed that is occupied by its perusal. 
—London Sun, 


se Harrer & Brorurss will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year, . . « «$400 
An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Five Srpscrise 
ERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Haxrer’s Macazrne and Harper's WEEKLY, togeth- 
er, one year, $5 00, 


Circulation 112,000. 
The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 


class Advertisemeuts for their Magazine, at the follow- 
ing low rates: 


One Page. « « « $2500 
Quarter Page ...« « 70 00 

Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight 


words to a line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


Circulation neawly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Yerms for 1867: 
One Copy for One Year. . . « . $4 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 100 

And an Eztra Copy will be allowed for Club of 
Five Supscripers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 0. 
Payment invariably in advance. 

Tue Bounp Votcmes or Harrre’s Weexty from the 
commencement will be seut to any part of the United 
States, free of carriuge, upon receipt of the price, viz.: 

Cloth Binding. . . . « $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco . . . . .1050 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 

To Apvertisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Pwo Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 

HARPER BROTHERS, 
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